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PREFACE 


During the summer of 1947 I went to Majuro, an atoll in 
the southern Marshall Islands to study the position of the mixed- 
bloods in the society. I went under the combined auspices of the 
University of Hawaii and the Coordinated Investigation of Micro- 
nesian Anthropology (CIMA) project of the Pacific Science Board-- 
a division of the National Research Council. To both I wish to 
express my appreciation for the opportunity to do this field work. 


Mr. Leonard Mason of the University of Hawaii spent the 
summer of 1946 in the Marshalls preparing to write the section 
on the Marshall Islands for the United States Commercial Company 
(USCC) Economic Survey. In the spring of 1947 he joined the 
staff of the University of Hawaii. I was a Teaching Assistant 
there at the time and he and his excellent report were of great 
help to me as I prepared: for my trip. The Marshall Islands are 
under the control of the United States Navy and I wish to thank 
the Navy personnel at Honolulu, Kwajalein, and Majuro who were 
at all times accommodating and considerate both in respect to my 
work and my welfare, 


When I got to Majuro I spent a little time at the Navy 
Military Government Base but most of the summer was spent in the 
farshallese village, twenty-five miles away across the lagoon. 
Dr. Alexander Spoehr of Chicago Natural History Museum was work- 
ing in the village, also under the CIMA project, when I arrived. 
He helped me generously both in starting my first piece of field 
work and in introducing me to the viilage. Although we were on 
the island only a short time together, I would have been greatly 
handicappeca without his initial help. I am glad to have this 
opvortunity to thank him for that help and for help in preparing 
this report, 


It was through him that I knew ahead of time that I would 
have good help in Mary Heine. It is easy to point out all the 
difficulties of working ina society without a thorough knowledge 
of the language, but I was astonished to find what it is possible 
to do with an intelligent, sympathetic, interested, fairly ob- 
jective interpreter, Of course, no substitution is as satis- 
factory as a thorough knowledge of the native lenguage by the in- 
vestigator himself, tut Mary was of unbelievably great value. She 
spoke fine English. At the time of my visit she and her three 
children were living on Majuro while her husband was at the 
medical practitioner's school in Guam, but before the war she had 
spent most of her life on Jaluit and Kusaie with the mission 
school. From the mission life and from her German-Australian 
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grandfather, she had acquired rather an objective attitude 
toward her own culture and was able to look at it somewhat 

from the outside as it were; while at the same time she had 
some knowledge of my culture and knew something of what I would 
be like. (And yet, I am not really so much like Boston mission- 
aries!) Since the end of the war, both she and her husband had 
had contact with many Americans who were not missionaries. Be- 
cause she had spent so much time away from native life, much of 
what I was learning was new to her aiso and she became very 
much interested in the actual work I was doing. She had a 
position of standing and respect in the village because of her 
knowledge of Engiish and of Americans;, because of the high 
position of her father's clan; because of her innate tact; be- 
cause of her talented husband whom boththe Marshallese and the 
American Naval personnel respected. To her I owe a great deal 
in making the summer's work profitable and enjoyable. 








CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the most important ideas which has been developed 
in social science is the idea of "culture"--the idea that each 
society in the world has its own way of life, its own culture. 
For each society its culture provides knowledge of a mean of 
subsistence from the environment as well as a set of standards, 
values, and beliefs which ties the group together into 4& working 
unit. The members of each society with their common values and 
standards feel that theirs is the only way of life, or, at 
least, the best way of life. This is brought into bold relief 
to a person used to a society as ours made up of many sub- 
cultures, when he studies an integrated, secure, fairly absolute 
culture such as many of the folk societies of the world; he is 
struck by the complete participation, the lack of relativity 
of the members of this society. Equally striking are those who 
have lost their complete participation and through some series 
of events have come to gain a perspective on their own society 
through participation in or knowledge of another; those who may 
be called "marginal." It was this idea of marginality which 
took me to the Marshall Islands during the summer of 1947. 


There are many types of marginality, but throughout the 
world one of the most dramatic and pathetic cases of marginality 
has been that of mixed-tloods and half-castes. India, South 
Africa, parts of the Orient, parts of the United States demon- 
strate the position into which the mixed-blood may te put when 
the fact of a difference in physical type of parents is combined 
with difference in culture and economic position. In the Pacific, 
Samoa, Fiji, sections of New Zealand and sections of Hawaii show 
also the position which is often forced on the mixed-blood-~to 
be an outsider, outside the societies of both parents, part of 
neither. Various peoples have made various adjustments to this 
situation, as has frequently been pointed out: as leaders of the 
subordinate group, as intermediaries between the groups, by 
passing into one of the groups, by forming a separate group. 


I went to Majuro to see what position the mixed-bloods of 
the Marshall Islands had. I hoped, although my time was mort, 
to be able to find out something about the number of mixed- 
bloods, the particular positions they held, any variations in 
their behavior from that of the rest of the Marshallese, the 
attitude of the rest of the group toward them, the attitude of 
the administration toward them, their attitude toward themselves. 
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I also hoped to be able to see if any distinction was made be- 
tween the Japanese-Marshallese mixed-bloods and the "“uropean- 
Marshallese mixed-bloods. I wanted to see whether the position 
of the mixecd-bloods was marginal. 


About the mixed-bloods of the Marshall Islands there are 
only a few sentences from various accounts. Before I went to 
Majuro, I felt from these accounts that in the Marshall Islands 
there might be a situation where no speciai distinction was made 
of mixed-blioods and where they were not marginal. It was sup- 
posed that the matrilineal pattern, the small number of out- 
siders, the lack of economic exploitation, the isolation from 
another culture and such factors would account for it. I rather 
expected to go, find this out, document it and come back, But 
during the course of my work I made two changes: one related to 
conceptual framework and one related to scope of study. 


The concept of marginality as it is used in Sociology and 
Anthropology is partly sociological and partly psychological. 
Vhat makes a man a marginal man is not qnly that he lives in a 
thatch hut and has a battery radio set inside; or that he works 
from July to September making preserved breadfruit and hollowing 
out a log to make a canoe and from September to June operates 
the radio receiving equipment at the near-by naval base; or 
that he is supervisor of the local Congregational Sunday School 
and is also afraid of demons; but it is also how he feels in- 
side himself. Without a thorough knowledge of the language and 
a longer stay, I found I would not get adequate material valuable 
for the psychological understanding of any marginal people in the 
Marshall Islands, let alone be able to distinguish the partic- 
ular position of the mixed-blioods in connection with it. 


Secondly, I became convinced that the position of the mixed- 
bloods in the Marshall Islands was tied very closely into a 
larger part of the acculturation picture, and in this form 
could be studied. I felt that they were not a group which could 
be discussed-either as a group or apart from the whole change, 
particularly the change from the former class feudal system to 
the situation as it exists today. For this reason, a large 
part of this paper deals with the acculturation picture without 
special reference to the mixed-bloods. The Marshallese setting 
is described, the aboriginal culture outlined, and the influences 
which have come fromtt% outside to affect the culture are given, 
before the mixed-blood position is analyzed. Thus it can be 
seen that whereas the central focus is still on the position of 
the mixed-bloods and a consideration of whether they are marginal 
or not, adequate consideration of the psychological aspects of 
marginality is not given. This is a study of the social position 
of the mixed=-bloods in the Marshall Islands. 


Keesing, in an unpublished article, looking at the Pacific, 
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has distinguished five types of mixed-blood situations: 


(a) Racial stratification, with mixed-blood people a class 
apart; British Malaya, China, Javan, Korea, Formose, Hong- 
kong, Fiji. 


(b) Mobility, favorable to race mixture: Hawaii, Estab- 
lishments Francaise, Thursday Island, aiso the Philippines, 
Frencn irdo-China, Netherlands Last Indies, Western Samoa, 
American Samoa, though in the last five the condition of (a) 
is also quite apparent. Chinese settles in native areas. 


(c) Stabilization of a mixed type: central and south 
American countries. 


(d) Steady infiltration of alien blood, without much 
resistance, though with the same tendency to stabilize: 
North American Indian, Maori of New Zealand, Ainu of Japan; 
Japanese mandated islands, Guam, Giibert end HEliice islands, 
Cook Islands, Tonga, Ustablissments Francaises (outside 
Tahiti), Nauru. 


(e) Relationships of convenience, more or less temporary: 
New Guinea mancate, Papua, Solomon islands, New Hebrides, 
New Caledonia, Australian Aborigines, also the yore backward 
and physically different peoples in other oerea. 


In general, my study would agree as far as the ilarshail Islands 
are concerned. In the past slow infiltration of mixed-bloods 
has been the rule, and the Marshalls are correctlvr categorized 
under (d). However, as will be shown, the group of mixed-bloods 
is not a homogeneous one and "steady infiltration of alien 
blood without much resistance" does not give the complete pic- 
ture. 


Without further discussion it will be assumed that the 
mixed-bloods are persons who have parents, or grandparents, or 
great-grandparents who are of widely distinct rhvsical (i.e. 
racial) type, e.g., Mongoloid and Marshallese or Caucasoid and 
Marshallese. The Marshall Islands are an unusual situation for 
mixed-bloods at least to the extent that one of the racial 
grcups has been completely displaced twice. From about 1850 to 
1914, there were mainly Europeans in the area; then when the 
Japanese took over in 1914, they sent ail the Europeans home; 
then when the Americans took over in 1945, they sent ail the 
Japanese home. 


Although it is true as is generally supposed that there is 
very little written about liicronesia, especially the Marshall 


1. F. ti. Keesing, “The Status of Persons of Mixed-Descent in 
the Pacific area." (Mimeographed. ) 
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Islands, I was surprised to find how much there is in German. 
The German reports of travelers, missionaries, anc government 
officials are very interesting. In writing this thesis, I have 
used these German accounts, a few Japanese reports which are 
availiable in English, some missionary records, the reports 
written by the USCC "Sconomic Survey in 1946, and my own work. 


The orthography, excent for place names, follows that of 
the dictionary prepared by the District Intelligence Office, 
14th Naval District, in cooperation with Commander MNarshkails- 


Gilberts Area, U.S. Pacific Fleet and Facific Oceans ireas, 
June 1945, 











CHAPTER II 


MARSHALLESE SETTING 


"txcellent Harbors Without Any Lend" 


Important in any Giscussion of the Marshall Islands are the 
geography, climate and natural resources. These are important 
to anvone used to thinking in terms of large continental masses 
like North and South samerica, but also to those used to thinking 
of many of the other islands of the racific. The Marshall 
Islands are coral atolls, and are in great contrast to the high 
volsanic islands, or the coastal islands of much of the rest of 
the Pacific. 


The Marshall Islands consist of two chains of atolls and 5! 
single islands in the central Pacific between 4930' N. and 14°4 
N, latitude and 160°50' E. and J.72°10! E. longitude. A sea area, 
some one hundred and fifty miles wide, separates the nearly 
parallel cheins, which extend northwest and southeast. The 
western chain, called Relik, consists of fifteen atolls - 
Eniwetok, Bikini, Rongelav, Rongerik, Ailinginae, Wotho, Ujelang, 
Kwajalein, Ujae, Lae, Namu, Ailinglaplap, Jaluit, Namorik, Ebon, 
and three single islands, Lib, Jabwot, and Kili. The eastern 
chain, calied Ratak, consists of fourteen atolls - Pokaskku, 
Bikar, Utirik, Taka, Ailuk, Likiep, “lJotje, Erikub, Maloelap, 

Aur, Majuro, Arno, tiilie and Knox, and two single islands, Mejit 
and Jemo. These twenty-nine atolls and five islands can claim 
among them only seventy square miles of land spread out over 
375,000 square miles of water! They are really incredibly small. 
From the air thev seem scarcely large enough for the landing of 
the viane, 


The isiands and atolls of the Narshall archipelago are 
formed exclusiveiy of coral; a trvpical atoll consists of a ring 
of smail coral islands around a central lagoon. An atoll, it is 
thought, is built up by live coral poiyps dDuilding upon the top 
of a submerged mountain neak. ‘Jith more food in the oven ocean, 
the dec of coral grows more rapidly on the outside of the ring, 
and this, combined with the action of the wind, forms a circular 
atoli around a centrai lagoon. ‘‘ind and weves pile up some of 
the coral into islands here and there around the ring, while in 
other places passages are washed which allov passage into the 
lagoon from the ocean. The single islands are formed in the 
same manner as the atolls except that the encircling reef is of 
such dimensions that the debris from ail sides is deposited in 
the center, filling the lagoon, 
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Miost of tne Marshalls, then, are atoils made up of isiands 
separated from one another by reefs and passages. he shore 
facing the ocean is rough with a wide shaliow coral reef iead- 
ing up to it, making landing by outrigger cenoe or landing 
craft very difficult and in many places, impossitle. However, 
passage into the lagoon of almost every atoll is possible for 
small boats and, in many atolls, for battleships and the largest 
naval vessels. In the lagoon, tne depth of the water varies and 
it is important even for outrigzer canoes to be on constant out- 
look for coral heads sticking up into the water. The shore of 
the islands on the lagoon side is usually gentliv sloping and 
sandy, and the approach is easy for small craft of ali tyves. 
When one speaks of gently sloping lagoon beaches and rough, 
rocky outer teaches, it must be remembered that these are 
separated oy oniy e few hunacred feet of isiand ana that the 
beach sloves form a height of only a few feet. It has been re- 
ported that the highest point in the lharsnalls is a sand dune 
on Likiep with the great height of forty feet. Dr. Spoehr, in 
surveying Mavturo found the highest point on the island to be 
twenty-two feet and the average altitude 4-5 feet above mean 


high tide} 


As has often been described, as one anproaches an atoll 
from the sea, at a distance of eight to ten miles a dark line 
is seen on the horizon; as one goes closer the thin line is 
seen to be the tops of the coconut trees. As one goes stili 
closer, the waves breaking on the outer reef come into view. 
The atolls are sc smail and low, one must be verry close to dis- 
tinsuish much about them. Tc anyone who has not lived on an 
atoll and who is used to tne vast spaces of the United States or 
even the relatively large areas of the Hawaiian Islands or Guan, 
the islands are apt to sound so small as to be overwheimingly 
ceonfining, This is not true, however. ‘When one's activity is 
centered on the atoll, the size isc not considered; there is all 
the room necessarv. ‘This is, of course, even more true for the 
Marshallese for whom all of life is, or has been until recently, 
centered on the atolis. It seems plausicle, too, that the 
opinion of many Americans who nave visited the atolls is 
colored by the fact that the first view is from the air. If 
one arrived at an atoll after many hours, verhans days and weeks, 
on the open ocean in a small sailings canoe, the atoll would un- 
doubtedly look large and substantiel. 


To any group of peopie as derendent as the Marshallese 
on the sea, the winds are an important factor at all times. The 
predominant wind is the Northeast trades which is strongest from 
December to Aprii, and in the northern part of the Marshalls, 
continues most of the vear, In the southern Marshalls, however, 
curing the summer and early fall months the trades are avt to be 
weak and sometimes die dovn all toasther to a state of temporary 
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celm, At times during the summer at Majuro the trip across the 
lagoon with the wind in an outrigger canoe which could be done 
in a good wind in an hour ana one-half, would take manv hours, 
and going back was occasionally impossible, At other times be- 
tween August and November in the soutnern part there are strong 
southwest gales. 


This »art of the world has occasional typhoons, and it is 
not surprising to find that they can do a great deal of camage 
to a small piece of zoral four and one~half feet out of the open 
oceane Since Europeans have been recording events in the Mar- 
shalls, there heave been several severe and other less severe 
typhoons. =Erdland reports a typhoon (tidal wave) which destroyed 
Likien, killing all but three people, in 1854. He says aiso that 
in 1905 a storm on daluit, Arno and Milli took tnree nundred 
lives. On Ujelang in the autumn of 1911, two typhoons were 
recorded; and in 1918 there was a typhoon around l.afjuro which 
destroved ali the trees and vegetation and houses on tne south 
and west side of the atoll. Other typhoons have been reported, 
too. Since usually only one or two of the atolls are affected 
at a time, those who are deprived of food and resources and 
friends by the disaster are helped by those more fortunate on 
nearby atolis until thev are again able to be independent. 


The Marshall] Islands living in the tropical area near the e- 
quator are characterized ty heavy rainfail, the southern section 
zetting sbout one hundred ana sixty inches a year, the north, 
about one-half of that. This difference makes possible mores 
vegetation in the southern atolls than in the northern ones, not 
oniy because of the difference in amount of rainfall but because 
of the distribution. In the southern atolls the rainfall is 
distributed fairly uniformly over the year, while the norther 
atolls get very little rain during the winter months. This makes 
possible better drying of crops, but makes drought a serious 
possidiiity in the north which it is not in the south. The Mar- 
shallese now collect rain water in cement cisterns and in metal 
barrels into which water is piped off rocfs or trees. There is 
no fresh water on the atolls except the rain water and some 
brackish water coliected from shailow weils dug into the corai. 
Because the soil is completeiy coral, rain water does not col- 
lect on the top and there are no real swamps or marshes. In 
general, excerpt for a few low places in the centers of the larger 
islands, the water goes quickly through the coral. If fresh 
drinking water is not immediately available, fresh green coconuts, 
which are excellent for Ccrinking, are nearly always available. 


"Extraordinarv degree of uniformity" seems to be the best 
exrression to descrice the climate of the southern Marshalls and 
in a lesser degree even the northern. The Military Government 
Handbook says, "“asternly winds vrevail to an extraordinary de- 


ee ti 
. 


Sree. «' « - "The temperature. .. . 48 remarkably uniform." 
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"Precipitation. ». - e is distributed fairly uniformly over the 
year," The temperature seldom varies in its monthly mean more 
than one degree from 81° Fehrenheit. This temperature with the 
constant breeze makes the temperature and the whole climate very 
pleasant, for all of its geographical position near to the 
equator. One is seldom uncomfortably hot unless out at noonday 


in the open sun, 


Three Trees and the Sea 


By mentioning three trees-~-coconut, breadfruit, and pvan- 
danus--one can not only mention the dominant ficra of the Mar- 
shall Islands, but to a large extent, aside from the sea, the 
original resources of the Marshall Islands for all of the ma- 
terial culture, food, and art work. And when it is considered 
that in the northern atolls, even breadfruit does not grow very 
well in some places, because of lack of rainfall, it is sometimes 
only lime and banana are grown new, having been imported by the 
Europeans. Arrowroot grows all over the Marshalls and is a good 
source of food and grows well in the coral. But as the coral is 
not very fertile only on a few islands is there enough top soil 
to permit gardening. Taro and other vegetable products are only 


occasionally attempted. 


Coconut trees in the southern atolls are more luxuriant, 
but the making of copra is more easily carried on in the northern 
atolls where there are longer periods without rainfall. 


It is thought that there was only one indigenous marmal in 
the Marshall Islands, the rat, and that besides the birds, there 
were no animals of value for eating. Now the Marshallese have 
chickens and pigs, and on some islands, ducks and goats. Dogs 
and cats are kept as rets. Birds were formerly trapped to be 
eaten, but this is not done as frequently now with chickens and 
pigs available as well as canned meat. Fish provide one of the 
main sources of food, aboriginally and today, along with clams, 
crabs, crawfish, giant clams, lobsters, turtles, and occasionally 
octopi. 


There are no mineral resources of commercial significance in 
the islands. Small deposits of phosphate and guano do exist in 
a few places like Ebon, Jabwot and Bikar. There is no hard 
stone and no metal. 


It is easy to see that from the point of view of the western 
world, there is nothing nere to exploit. There are no mineral 
resources worth mentioning, and the only possibilities for pro- 
duction for export are copra and handicraft, and perhaps, fish. 
This 1s very important to remember in any discussion of the 
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Marshells, as it accounts almost completeiy for the present state 
of the Marshallese as cpposed to many of the other peoples of 
the Pacific who had the misfortune to live in an area which the 
Western World felt it was financially worthwhile to exploit. 
They have never been exploited, at least until the war, to the 
extent that their basic economy was threatened. Their land con- 
tinued to be passed from generation to generation and they have 
continued in the security that their food supply was guaranteed 
for life except in the case of such unpredictabie events as 
Grought or tyohocn., At the same time, it is this very meager- 
ness of resources which will maze the next one hundred years so 
difficult for the Marshallese. Thev inevitably, in spite of the 
wishes of some anthropclozists and administrators who want to 
keep them in their “natural state," will be crawn into the 
western culture and economy. But tne Marshall Islands do not 
have sufficient resources to support the western economy and the 
various engines, movies, jeeps, medical equipment, schooling, 
radios, clothes, houses, etc. which are becoming known and de- 
sired by the Marshallese through the Navy bases, through Mar- 
shallese men and women sent to Guam to school and as laborers, 
and through the teaching in the pubiic schools. (One is puzzled 
to know the best way to handle the situation, so common in the 
world, but exaggerated here by lack of resources. On the one 
hand, the introduction of western economy is inevitadlie, so why 
not nasten it. On the other hand, it is clear that the resources 
will net suprort the economy, so one wishes there were some way 
to alleviate the obvious disharmony which will get worse for a 
long time before it gets better.) 


South Sea People 


Of the raciel composition of the peopies of Micronesia, 
very little is known. Opinion varies between considering Micro- 
nesia as a "composite" racial group and considering that with 
all the variation a basic distinct type can be seen-~a Micronesian 
race or stock, I think no doubt exists about the fact that of 
all the groupvs in the tacific, they are most closely related to 
the Polynesians. Hoijer would even consider them "Micronesian 
Polynesians." ‘\ihether you look for a common time under the varia- 
tions or the composition from many diverse types, there is no 
denying the diversity. The groups near lielanesia reflect Melan- 
esian type, the western groups reflect the Malaysian types and 
the eastern groups are the most like the Polynesian. In general, 
they are a brown people, of medium stature, with black hair both 
stratght and wavy, with dark eyes, prominent cheek bones. 


Not only is there diversity within Micronesia, but also 
within the Marshallese group. From the very first day in the 
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Marshells, one is struck by the great diversity of ohysical 
type. The first travelers in the area were struck by this too. 
One man appears in facial features very Caucasian and the next 
very Polynesian; one has a iong full beard, the next a smooth 
cheek and chin; one woman has long sieek hair, the next, wavy 
hair; one person has very full lips, another, rather thin lips. 


Of the culture areas which make up Micronesia, the Marianas, 
the Caroiines, the Marshalls, and the Gilberts, the Marshalls 
has the smallest population. The total native popuiation of the 
Micronesian area is difficult to determine for periods in the 
past, not only because census figures were usually approximate, 
but also because some figures include only the former Japanese 
mandated area, some include the mandated area and Guam, some 
inciuae the mandeted area and the Gilbert group. Today the 
population of the Gilberts is about twenty-five thousand and 
that of Guam about twenty-three thousand for the native popula- 
tion. With the latest figures and including Guam and the Gil- 
berts, the native population of Micronesia is close to 101,000; 
that of the Carolines, thirty~six thousand and of the Marianas 
minus Guam five thousand. Wwe know that in the past, at the time 
of the coming of the Europeans into the areas, the population was 
greater in some areas than it is today. ‘Some estimates make it 
much greater, and it is well known, for example, that the native 
population of the Marianas was virtually destroyed by the first 
Spaniards. 





For the Marshall Islands, the coming of the Europeans had 
a less drastic effect. It was estimated that at the time of the 
first European contact in the Marshalls, the population was fif- 
teen thousand to sixteen thousand. t the time of the German 
protectorate, in 13885, the figure had fallen to somewhere be- 
tween twelve thousand and thirteen thousand according to official 
estimates, A further decrease around 1900 was primarily the re~ 
sult of venereal and pulmonary diseases, and tne population de- 
clined to eround ten thousand, where it has continued ever since. 
The figures published by the German government were: 


1909. « «© © » 09,267 
19ile « 2 «© © 0 951635 
1913. . © © © oD, 546 


After the Japanese took over the area at the beginning of the 
first World “ar, the figures for the Marshall Islands are based 
on accurate counts during census years. However, the Japanese 
South Seas Bureau divided the mandated area into six administra- 
tive districts and records were kept by districts. The Jaluit 
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District was made up of the Marshali Islands, except for two 
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atolls of the Marshalls which were counted in the Ponape Dis- 
trict. These two atolls were Eniwetok and Ujelang. Therefore 
figures for the Marshalis in Japanese times do not include Eni- 
wetok and Ujelang which between them might have had a population 
of one to two hundred. Census was taken curing Japanese times 
every five years, in 1920, 1925, 1930 and 1935 on October first. 
For the Jaluit District the figures in the Amual Reports to the 
League of Nations on the Administration of the South Sea Islands 
under Japanese Mandate show: 


Year Total Native Pop. Male Female 

1920 $, 589 4,996 4,593 

1922 9,699 (Estimate as of April lst) 

1925 9,422 4,846 4,576 

1926 9,442 (Estimate es of April lst) 

1927 6,302 (Estimate as of April lst) 

1928 9,325 (Estimate as of Avril lst) 

1929 9,356 (Estimate as of April ist) 

1930 9,970 5,167 4,803 

1931 10,017 (Estimate as of April lst) 

1932 9,864 (Estimate as of April lst) 

1933 9,904 (Sstimate as of April lst) 

1934 9,872 (Estimate as of April lst) 

1935 9,963 (Official census) 

1936 10,052 (Estimate as of April lst) 
Nason? adds: 

1937 10,C99 

1938 10,038 

1959 10,133 

1940 10,152 


Military government of the United States Navy collected figures 
in 1945 which showed the total population of natives to be 9,520. 
In 1946, liason reports 9,815. Both these last figures include 
Eniwetok. Ujelang naa no one living on it at the time. 


The Marshallese live in villages on one or two of the lar- 
gest islands of the atolls. Often the largest island has the 
game name as the atoli. These villages have from thirty to over 
one thousand inhabitants. Majuro, one of the largest atolls, has 
ebout one thousand to twelve hundred inhaoitants of the atoll, 
eight hundred to nine hundred in the largest village, also 
called Majuro. My census count in August, 1947 was eight hundred 
and thirty-seven in Majuro village, that of the village scribe 
was somewhat higher. 








1. Leonard Mason, The Economic Organization of the Marshall 
Islands. USCC Economic Survey, 1947 (Typewritten), p. 15. 
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CHAPTER III 
MARSHALLESE VAY OF LIFE 


Micronesia, the area including the Marianas, Carolines, 
Marshalls and Gilberts, has been considered a culture area. 
There are various similarities among the groups which make up 
the area to justify this. A culture area is a concept only in- 
telligible when used comparatively, so while tne culture area 
of Micronesia is in no way as homogeneous as the culture area of 
Polynesia, to the extent that the groups which make it up have 
important similarities in common, it also can be considered a 
culture area. The Marshall Isiands are part of Micronesi a. 


Without any doubt, the closest connection of the Marshall 
Islands is with the Eastern Carolines, Although the two groups 
speak mutually unintelligibie languages and as far as we mow 
never had formal and organized contact, similarities point that 
direction. More than likely the Marshallese originally came 
from the Zastern Carolines. While there was not formal and or- 
ganized contact, the Carolines were known to the Marshallese. 
Accidental contact is known from near--past history in which 
groups of larshallese drifted or were driven in a storm into the 
Cerolines and in which groups of natives of the Carolines drifted 
or were driven into the Marshalls, Kotzedue, the Russian ex- 
plorer, when he was in the Marshalls in 1816-1817, picked up a 
native of the Carolines on Wotjee The missionary, Snow, wrote 
from Kusaie (one of the Caroline Islands) in 1857, "Last April 
there drifted to this island five Ralik canoes, with about 100 
natives, men, women and children in them. They remained with us, 
built a large canoe, and August_18 they embarked again, in four 
canoes, for their own islands."*+ It is very likely that there 
has been this type of contact as long as there have been in- 
kabitants in both areas, Knowledge of the nearby Gilbert Islands 
was also at avout the same level. The Gilberts were known to the 
Marshallese but there was no regular contact as far as we know. 
The Gilberts were, and to some extent still are, now almost in 
fun, considered both barbarous and dangerous. There are said to 
have been wars with the Gilberts in the distant past. 


Thus the Marshall Islanders are best described aboriginally 
as an isolated group, with an awareness of but little contact 
with the nearby Gilberts and Caroline Islanders. The Marshall 
Islands were and are peopled by a group of people with one 








1. 3B. G. Snow in a letter to the mission board, Missionary 
Herald, LIII (1857), 253. » 
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culture which can be considered a sub-culture area of Micronesia, 


‘Aithough Europeans sighted and charted the Marshall Isiands 
before the nineteenth century, it was not until 1850-90 that 
there was much contact or that much of accuracy was reported 
about them, especially as far as the life of the native popula- 
tion was concerned. However, writers writing in the 1890's 
complain that the native culture was disappesring and that it 
was difficult to get accurate information about original life. 
This was in many ways an exaggeration, but at the same time it 
points to a very central point of Marshallese culture, its 
adaptability. Without great pressure and without cultural dis- 
integration, in those forty years, to say nothing of the nex 
fifty, many basic changes were made in the culture. It changed 
from a prestige, class system based on land control and war to 
a peaceful class system based on the same land control and on 
copra trade with the traders. It changed from a society »based 
on and supported by a Marshallese religion and cosmology to one 
at least partly based in a way difficult to understand on the 
missionary teaching of the Boston Victorian missionaries. It 
changed from one based on the material products of three trees 
and the sea, to one based on three trees and the sea importantly 
supplemented by trade goods from the western world or the Orient. 
It changed from one with a faith in medicine concocted from 
three pairs of leaves picked from the top of a special bush, 
mashed, mixed with a little salt water and applied to the sore 
with the accompaniment of magic, to one with a growing faith in 
western medicine. One feels in looking at it that one of the 
central themes, central patterns, of this culture is its adap- 
tability. This will be considered later. Here will be con- 
sidered the aboriginal culture of the Marshall Islanders. This 
consideration is made more cifficult by the fact that we have no 
complete or satisfactory material on the subject. The early 
accounts are not complete. Parts of the old continue to this day, 
parts of the old must be reconstructed from what goes on today. 
For this reason, while the aim is to discuss aboriginal culture 
as it was before the coming of the Europeans or Japanese, some of 
the material is based on Marshallese life today. 


The aboriginal culture is described to make possible an un- 
derstanding of the acculturation which has taken place and to 
describe the situation into which mixed-bloods were born. 


Today the Marshallese live in small villages on the larger 
islands of the atolls, Some atolls have several villages, some 
have only one, usually on the largest island of the atoll, The 
villages are attractively laid out along the lagoon shore of the 
island. If the island is quite wide, some people may live in 
the center of the island, or near the outer shore, but it is 
considered that people who have land in these places are very 
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unfortunate and are probably poor and neglected by the chief. 
This is "the other side of the tracks, On the sandy shore of 
the lagoon the canoes are pulled up out of the reach of the 

tide and if possible in the shade of the trees. Parallel with 
the lagoon end a short wav from the beach, a path, the main 
street of the village, runs the whole length of the village. 
Eouses are arranged along this vath, usually on the lagoon side 
of the path. The chief's house and any other important buildings 
of the village are near tne center of the island near the path, 
and the houses of the rest of the inhabitants stretch up and 
down from the center. A zeneral picture of a village (see p. 18) 
can be gained from a rough drawing of the present village of 
Majuro, although it is not altogether typical, as it is one of 
the widest islands in the Marshalls and more people live away 
from the lagoon shore than is usual. Furthermore, it is not 
typical in that the pieces of land into which the island can be 
seen to be Givided, do not all stretch from shore to shore. 
Typically each island is divided into narrow plots of land 
stretching across the island from lagoon shore to ocean shores 


As each plot of land is the living area for a group of 
people who formerly were dependent on it completely, excenvt for 
the sea, for house site, for lagoon beach for landing and 
beaching canoes, for food resources, building resources, etcCe, 
the typicai arrangement of plots of land stretching across the 
island gave each group a piece of land with a part of all the 
island had to offer. On each piece of land a path runs from 
shore to shore. The outer shore was formerly used for toilet 
functions of the occupants; the inner section included the trees 
and occasional taro patches of the land; the lagoon shore, the 
living quarters ana Landing beach for the canoes. Zach piece, 
of course, may be onivy a few hundred yards across and only a 
few feet wide, 


All the land of the atoll is diviced into piots and whether 
inhabited or not, each plot is used by those who have rights to 
it and only they. 


4s has been pointed out increasingly of late in sociological 
and anthropological literature, the local grouv is a very im- 
portant unit in the life of a people, regardless of its wider 
ties. In the Marshall Islands, the local group is now the vil- 
lage. Some atolls have one village, some several. The local 
organization is centered around this village or these villages. 


There is another local unit, the bukon. On Majuro atoll, 
there are eleven or twelve bukons; the village of Majuro is made 
up of four bukons. These are territorial units at least to the 
extent that they have defined boundaries and prescribed areas. 
Some informants when describing the bukons include the whole area 
of the atoll; all the land of the atoll, inhabited and unin- 
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habited varts, falls into one of the territorial divisions--- 

a bukon. However, Dr. Spoehr was told by an informant that 
bukon X "used to be a bukon but now it isn't because there are 
no people there now," The possibility arises of the bukons' 
being former local units before the villages. Perhaps the vil- 
lage organization developed as the outside powers brought cen- 
tral buildings to one of the bukons of an atoll -- it is to be 
supposed, the bukon in which the chief lived if a chief lived 
on the atoll -- the store, the church, the village council 
house, the dispensary. 





Today, within the village of Majuro the four divisions, 
the four bukons, have social organizational meaning in that 
some of tne activity of the village centers in and between 
bukons. What the basis of bukon organization was formerly is 


aifficult to teil now. 


The social organizaticn of the Marshall Islands was and 
to a large extent stiil is, based on both a clan and a class 
system which are inextricably bound up with the system of land 
tenure. The most significant king group in Marshallese society, 
however, is not the clan, but the bwij. At times this term is 
used looseiv now by Marshallese to refer to a conjugal family 
or an extended family including both matrilineal and patrilineal 
relatives, Strictly speaking, however, it is a local matri- 
lineal lineage group. \hether or not the members live on the 
same piece of land, they may act together as a unit in a local 
ceremony, a child's first birthday, a deatn and funeral, a 
feast, or work together in fishing, house building, or in sup- 
plying the chief or village with food for a ceremony, In one 
village there may be several bwii of one clan, but except in 
respect to marriage taboos, there is no more sense of unity 
among them than among bwij of different clans. The head of the 
bwij is the alab, the oldest or most capable man of the bwij 
(occasionally it may be a woman), and as the social system is 
very closely related to the land tenure system, he is the rep- 
resentative to the chief (and now on the atoll council or vil- 
lage council) from the piece of land or pieces of land used 
by his bwil. 


Lach person belongs to a bwij and at the same time to a 
larger unit, a matrilineal clan (jowi). There are many clans 
today in the Marshalls, and clan members are scattered over a 
number of atolis, some even extending throughout the whole 
group of islands. There are several traditions about the 
origin of the cleans, but regardless of origin, the members of 
a clan are traditionally related toacommon ancestor and some, 
at least, seem to have been totemic in the past. The main 
functions of the clan today are to regulate marriage and to 
channel hospitality, whatever its function in the past. To an 
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individual, his bwij and his village and his class position are 
much more imynortant than his clan, although his class position 
is in a way tied in with the clan as will be shown later. 





As we make it out from the situation today and as it was 
early reported, marriage has never been very stable, and the 
stable unit has been the bwij. Sometimes a bwij is one house- 
hold unit, sometimes several. Dr. Spoehr first suggested to 
me and I came to agree as I lived in the village, that today 
at least, the oasic family unit is that group which cooks to- 
gether in one cook house -- he calls it a household --although 
it may be made up of groups occupying more than one dwelling 
house, The cook house is always a separate building. 


Mason says, "In former times it was customary for a newly 
wedded couple to live for a period in the house of the bride's 
parents, but today patrilocal residence is the rule, and the 
man takes his bride to his parents' home. Exceptions to this 
patrilocal rule occur where the bride's family has more land 
or prestige. ... . If a man has to be absent from home for an 
extending “period. e « « his wife generally remains with pis 
parents, who take charge of her and keep an eye on her. In 
the twenty-five households which I recorded, neither S estecsns 
nor matrilocal residence pattern seemed to predominate. Mason 
spent a large part of his time on Likiep where I think there 
tends to be more emphasis put on patrilineal line as I wiil 
state later. Perhans this accounts for his statement. 


The twenty-five households which I recorded follow. This, 
of course, represents Majuro as it is today after years of 
change, but we have no such material for one hundred years ago 
and it does illustrate the present household unit. 


Household #1, 2 dwelling houses. 1. Wan and wife; daughter; 
daughter's child born of 
an American sailor father. 

2e Son; old man who eats with 
another household on the 


same piece of land. 


Household #2, 2 dwelling houses. 1. Man and wife; wife's 
daughter's son (adopted by 
the wife and her present 
husband). 

2. A man (adopted by the woman 
in the first house, no re- 
lation) and his wife. 

(This couple is from 





1. Mason, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 
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Household #3, 1 Gweliing house. le 


Household #4, 3 dwelling houses. ls. 


Oe 


Household #5, 3 dwelling houses, 1. 


another atoll and the 
women of the two houses 
belong to the seme cian.) 


Man and wife; man's 
brother's wife (Man's 
brother was at the Labor 
Camp); her son. 


A woman (whose husband was 
away at the Labor fog 4. 
three cf her_ eee by a 


SE rr 


older wheter, 

A man, heac of the bwij 
and maternal uncle of the 
woman of house 13; a man 
aconted by the first man 
(this man is the son of 
the first man's older 
brother); two other chil- 
Gren of the deceased 
woman of House 1; the wife 
of one of these children; 
a woman (the daughter of 
the women of house 1's 
brother); a granddaughter 
of the head of the bwii; 
his sister's granddaughter. 


The older sister of the 
woman of house i; the son 
of her present husband by 
another marriage; the sis- 
ter of the woman's brother's 
wifes this woman's son. 


f, woman; her six children; 
the chi id of of one of the 
children, a daughter. 





A woman, mother of the 
woman of house 1; her 
daughter; the daughter's 
two sons. 


Men and wife (the man is 
the son of the woman of 
house 2; the wife's son by 


an American sailor. 
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Household #6, 2 dweliing houses, 1. 


Household #7, 1 dwelling house. 1. 


Housenold #8, 1 dwelling house. 1. 


Household #9, 1 dwelling house. Le 


Household #10, 2 dwelling houses. 1. 


Man and wife; their four 
chilaren; the son of one 

of the cniidren, a 
daughter, by _an American 
sailor; a relative of a 
formerly adopted girl, an 
old man; the wife's younger 
sister and her husband. 


Man and wife; the wife's 
daughter; an adopted child, 
the son of the wife's 
Oldest daughter by another 
marriage. This famiiy is 
related to the family of 
house 1 pecause the land 
was given to them by the 
same person. 


A_woman; her three chil- 
Gren; @® woman whose clan 

was the same as that of 

the husband of the woman's 
father; this woman's grand- 
son, the son of her son; 

a boy whose father's father 
and the father of the first 
woman's husband are brothers. 





A woman; her three chil- 
dren; the husband of one 
of the children. 


A woman; two of the grand- 
daughters of her older sis- 
ter; the two granddaughter's 
husdandse 


Mian and wife; the son of a 
clan member of the man from 
another atoil, and his wife; 
the three children of this 
2ast man and his wife; a 
girl (the daughter of the 
sister of the man above 
from another atoi1; a woman, 
the daughter of the sister 
of the first man mentioned 
above; her husband; a girl, 
the child of a woman whom 
the first man adopted; he.-: 
two children. 
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Household #11, 1 dweliing house. 1. 


Household #12, 3 dwelling houses, l. 


Ze 


Household #13, 4 dwelling houses. l. 


Man and wife (the woman 
is a member of the same 
clan as the first man of 
house 1). 


Chief and his wife; a man 
and his wife from another 
atoll, the woman was of 
the same clan as the chief, 
they had nowhere else to 
live when they came during 
the war; a boy, the son of 
a girl the chief's wife 
adopted years ago; an old 
man, of the same clan as 
the chief's father. 


A man; a doy, adopted by 
the man's wife. 


The wife of the man in 
house 1; a boy, the adop- 
ted son of the wife's 
daughter; the first woman's 
cross cousin and his wife; 
a woman and her sick son, 
the first woman is going 

to give him native medicine 
which is why she lives away 
from her husband. 


Man and wife; the woman is 
the daughter of the man in 
house 1 and his wife in 
house 2. 


An old man who lives alone, 
he is alab. 


A granddaughter of the alab; 
her husband; their daughter 
and her three children. 


Another granddaughter of 
the alab; her husband, her 
son. 


Three sons of another 
granddaughter, deceased. 
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Household #14, 1 dwelling house. 


Household #15, 1 dwelling house. 


Household #16, 1 dwelling house, 


Household #17, 2 dwelling houses. 


Household #18, 1 dwelling house. 


1. 


1. 


ee 


Man and wife; the wife's 
two sisters; the father of 
the three sisters; the hus- 
band of one of the sisters; 
a woman who adopted a rela- 
tive of the first wife's; 
another child whom this 
woman adopted, not related 
to anyone in the family; 
four children of the 
Gaughter of the first man 
and wife. 


Pastor and his wife; their 
four childrens the three 
children of one of their 


daughters. 

The teacher and his wife; 
two of their children; the 
child of the teacher's sis- 
ter whom they adopted; the 


sister of the wife of the 
teacher. 





A man living alone, alab. 
He "never had a wife. 


This house is from another 
atoll and the man and the 
alab are from the same 
clan. Man and wife; the 
man's mother; his mother's 
brother; a man from the 
same atoll, living with 
them; boy, the son of the 
first man's youngest sis- 
ter, adopted; girl, adopted 
by the man and his wife, 
daughter of a relative of 
the wife's. 


Mean and wife; the wife's 
brother and his wife; the 
mother of the wife and her 
brother; the daughter of 
the first man and his wife; 
her two children, 
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Household #19, 2 dwelling houses. 


Household #20, 3 dwelling houses. 


Eousehold #21, 1 dwelling house. 


Household #22, 1 dwelling house 


Household #23, 3 dwelling houses. 


1. 


le 


(Three sisters and their 
families living on their 
mother's land. ) 

One sister and her husband; 
their four children. 





Another sister; and her two 
children; the third sister 
and her husband; the third 
sister's child by an Ameri- 
can sailor; the parents of 
the husband of the sister 
in house 1; the son of the 
sister of the husband of 
the sister in the first 


housee 














Man and wife; adopted son; 
adopted daughter and her 
dauzshter; the man's 
brother; an old man not re-~ 
lated; a worker. (This is 
a chief's house, chief was 
away.) 


The sister of the man in 
house 1; her daughter. 


Woman whose son was adop- 
ted bv this family; a 
woman adopted by the first 
man of house 13; a worker 
from another atoll; her 
aqaughter. 


Man and wife; adopted 
Gaughter; wife of another 
adopted child; mother of 
this wife. 


Woman; her daughter; her 
sons; son of the woman's 
husband's sister (adopted). 


&4n old woman (whose husband 
is in house 2); her son and 
daughter. 


The old woman's husband; 
their granddaughter; her 
child, - 
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3. The old woman's other son; 
his wife; their children; 
a girl adopted by one of 
the old woman's daughters. 


Household #24, 3 dwelling houses. 1. An old man, alab. 


2, Man and wife, woman is in 
the old man's bwij; their 
adopted son. 


The sister of the wife in 
house 2 and her husband; 
their adopted daughter. 


ta 


Household #25, 1 dwelling house. 1. Man and wife; wife's sister; 
the mother of these two 
women; a woman working for 
them, not related; adopted 
daughter of the first man 
and wife, 


This is indicative of the lack of a general pattern of matrilocal- 
ity or patrilocality. Spoehr, in an independent survey, came to 
the same conclusion that neither matrilocality nor patrilocality 
was the dominant pattern. As Mason says, residence varies with 
wealth and prestige and it would be interesting to know in each 
case of an older couple whether the piece of land on which they 
are living is in the hands of his bwij or her bwij, and I don't 
have that information sufficiently complete. 


It can be suggested that this loose household system may 
well suit this society. In this area of such a minimum of re- 
sources, and such a fixed land tenure system, it may be necessary 
for the household units to be flexible to provide a means of 
spreading the people over the available land. A piece of land 
is not divided among the children of the famiiyv, there is no 
surplus land on which to move, so the system has adjusted itself 
with a flexible household system which provides a spreading of 
the people over the land of the related bwij. 


The household units described also show that mixed-bloods of 
the village fit into the same pattern as the native Marshallese. 
The underlining indicates mixed-bloods. 


As can be seen more easily from the map (see p. 19a) than 
from any amount of discussion, on one piece of land there may be 
more than one cook house; one cook house may serve several dwel- 
ling houses on one piece of land; one cook house may serve one 
dwelling house. As we have said, a cook house indicates a house- 
hold. The list of households shows that the dwelling houses do 
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not generally house single conjugal families. (To some extent 
Majuro is not typical even for today because it is the village 
nearest to the Majuro Military Government Base (Civil Administra-~ 
tive Unit) with the Labor Camp, the Teacher's Training School and 
the hospital. Some Marshallese have come from other atolls to 
live in the village to be near this base, but, at the same time, 
I feel that these twenty-five are a fair indication of the 
situation.) Of the twenty-five cook-households, fifteen are on 
pieces of land which have other cook-households on them, too, 

and ten are the only cook-households on the pieces of land. 
Twelve cook~households involve only one dwelling house; six in- 
volve two dwelling nouses: six involve three dwelling houss¢s; and 
one involves four dwelling houses. 


It can also be seen that the chiefs tend to have visitors 
or settlers on their land, being best able to support those who 
have no land in the village. 


The listed households show also that adovtion is very 
common. In almost every case, I found the adopting parents are 
either one or the other related to the child in the matrilineal 


line, 


Over this matrilineal cian and bwij system is laid a two- 
class organization, made up of a privileged upper class and a 
less privileged lower class, The upper class is in the hands of 
& few clan families. The highest member of tne ruling clan, the 
chief, formerly controlled the area under his jurisdiction, 
gained through heredity and war, As far as is known there was 
no time at which one chief controlled the wwole Marshalls, The 
usual situation was for several chiefs to have control of various 
atolls and parts of atolls. Sometimes a chief controlled land 
on only one atoll, sometimes on several atolls, sometimes just 
part of an atoll. The Marshaliese had no word for the whole 
group of the Marshall Islands and no sense of political unity 
until the coming of the European powers. They recognized them- 
selves as one people, different from the peopie of the Carolines 
and Gilberts, for example, but they had no sense of political 
unity. They also recognized, as we do, slight differences in 
the culture of the two chains, Ratak and Ralik, differences in 
Gialect, slight differences in vocabulary, in mythology, in 
other traditions. But as far as we know, no political wmity 
was usual in the chains, either, aithough occasionally this was 
almost accomplished. The geographical division of the Marshall 
Islands is on north and south lines; the cultural division on 
east and west lines, 


The chief obtained his position through inheritance, through 
the maternal line, witn age being the first determinant and then 
the line. Thus, the chieftanship went from a man to his younger 
brother before it went to his sister's son. The chief, in his 
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own right controlled the land and allocated the pieces, or plots, 
to the commoners, As in all feudal systems, tne pleces came to be 
traditionally in the hands of certain families for generations, 
but it was nonetheless true that the chief had the right at any 
time to take a piece of land away from a commoner and give him 
another piece or none, and to give the preempted piece to some- 
one of his own choice. This control of iand was his greatest 
power. His position rested on inheritance, but his prestige 

and the extent of his control of land came from his success in 
war, and his pesition was constantly threatened by the possi- 
bility that some other chief might come from another part of the 
Marshalis and defeat him. His opportunity to increase his power 
and prestige lay in the successful completion of an aggressive 
war. Presumably tnis acted as some check on his treatment of his 
people since success in war required a loyal group of followers. 


The chief's position was emphasized the more by the fact 
that he was set apart by special treatment expected from him and 
toward him, by privilege and honor. As so freauently happens, 
in the reports about these privileges, the emphasis is put on 
the chief, but to a more or less extent they applied to his 
family and the lesser chiefs under him, and to all the royal 
clan which made up the upper class, Oniv they could be com~ 
pletely tatooed, only they could wear the skilifully woven and 
fine clothing, and the necklaces of spondylus shell and whale 
teeth. Only they could claim the products of the land of the 
commoners, and the products of their handiwork. Oniy they could 
claim any valuable thing which washed in from the sea. The 
chief couid claim any woman in the village, be she wife or 
someone else or not, as a sleeping partner or wife, and she had 
to obey. Only the chief or members of the upper class could 
have several wives; in due respect, the commoners had to be con- 
tent with one at atime. The chief could ask that his subjects 
be warriors for him and that they build large war canoes and 
provision shivos for the journey. ‘Jomen and men went on these 
military campaigns and it was a tremendous undertaking for the 
limited manpower and resources of the village. 


In other words, the chief had absolute power over his 
people, of life and death, work and play, and to varying degrees 
these rights and privileges obtained to the others in the upper 
class. This power was tempered only to the extent to which it 
was expedient, if we can believe the reports of those who first 
saw the hiarshalls when the chiefs were stili in full power. In 
the person of the chief was supposed to be guarded special 
knowledge of the history of the people, of the sacred knowledge 
of the stars and sea, of medicine and magic. At times he had 
delegated assistants to help him in some departments, but their 
knowledge was also sacred as correlary of the chief's. 
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The two class system seems to have been quite rigid so that 
the only obvious opportunity to cross the border between the 
two classes was for the children of the secondary wives of the 
chief. In this way and in the extensions and divisions of the 
royal clan there came to be various positions in the upper class. 
Within the lower class, too, distinctions were made of higher 
and lower position, Many of the divisions which seem to have 
been of significance in olden times are not used today. Mason 
very clearly rerorts the divisions which are thought to have 
existed and has given them English equivalents: 


Marshallese Categories English Equivalents 
*I. bwij in iroij I. Families of royalty 
#1. lroij 1. Royalty 
*a. iroij labelap a. paramount chief, 
"king" 
b. iroij elap be chief 
c. iroij erik c. lesser chief 
G. 2702) in tii ad. leader 
*%2. bwirak 2- Nobility 
ae bwirak elap ae nobie 
b. bwirak in egmouij ». lesser noble 
Se jib Se Fringe of nobility 
ae jibtok as 
be jiblok b. 
*II. bwii in kajur II. Commoner families 
1. atok 1. distinguished person 
*2. alap 2. neadman l 
#3, ri jerabal Se worker, serf,. 


The asterisks indicate categories which are significant today. 


The position which appears as II, 1 above, and whicn fre-~- 
quently is written as leatoktok was a special position decreed 
by the chief as reward for the skill of work of a commoner. 
Frequently a commoner who was the chief's main navigator, or 
special magician, or who in some other way had been especially 
useful to the chief, was given a special piece of land and a 
position as leatoktok in appreciation. This land and privileged 
position was then passed down in the matrilineal line of the man 
who had first received the privileged position. The second 
position of the kajur, alab, was held by the head man of one 

bwij under the chief and was, by definition, the position of the 
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oldest in that line, or could be agreed to belong to some other 
elder who was especially qualified. The ri jerbal were the com- 
mon workers with no special positione 


The ranks of the iroi‘ group varied with power and mar- 
riage. An iroii labalab~ was a high chief, responsible to no 
one and in vomplete | control of his territory. Under him the 
other iroij were ranked in order of power and kinship relation- 
ship. “Some of them had lesser chiefs under them, others merely 
controlled the workers on a fewpieces of land. These lesser 
chiefs were in turn responsible for tribute and services to the 
chief above them. The system is astonishingly similar to the 
feudal system in Europe, in many ways, but obviously in this. 


The bwirak are of royal families but not in direct suc- 
cession to the throne and frequently not entirely free to claim 
royal blood on both sides of the line. If an iroij man marries 
a commoner woman, the children are bwirak. As so frequently 
happens elsewhere in the world, although the line is traced 
through the mother and children belong to the clan and class of 
their mother in most cases, if the father is royal and the 
mother common, the nosition of the father in this case gives the 
child a more privileged position than would be true if the rule 
of matrilineal line were strictiy followed. The arrangement 
was further complicated dy the fact that a man might be an iroij 
in one area or in control of one territory and elsewhere be only 
a bwirak depending upon the arrangement of land and inheritance. 
as far as can be seen, the mixed=-bloods were included in this 
class system as the native Marshallese, privilege or lack of 
privilege accruing to them in the same manner as to others. 
Likiep will be seen to be an exception. 


It is difficult to determine the position which war played 
in the life of the people. Many tales are told of the events 
in the wars of the chiefs. Kotzebue reports war as an important 
aspect of the culture and he was in the “Marshalls at a time when 
the native culture was functioning fully. The political history 
is remembered largely in terms of who defeated whom in the feudal 
wars, and in terms of quarrels between brothers and relatives 
over succession. But by the time of accurate recording, warfare 
had been forbidden, and to what extent it was considered a goal 
for young men to be warriors is difficult to tell. One would 
gather that it was the central focus of both chiefs and warriors. 
I was told the following procedure for choosing a warrior for 
the chief, and it would tend to indicate that both royalty and 
perhaps through pressure, the commoners felt that it was an im- 
portant area in which to excel. "In choosing soldiers who would 
be brave and strong, a big ship was filled with water and then 
the young men tried to push it a long way. The chief would 
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watch to see who worked hard. Then the chief, himself, would 
send for them and he would throw spears at them. If they knew 
how to catch them, the men would be soldiers, if they didn't 
know, they would be killed. Again when they returned from 
battle, they would fill the ship with water and try to move it 
to show that they were stiil strong and powerful." As in all 
feudal systems, the motivation of the chiefs for war was much 
greater than for the commoners; the chiefs stood to gain a 
great deal more by a successful war than the warriors fighting 
for them. Perhaps this has something to do with the great 
change which seems to have taken place. ‘Whatever the impor- 
tance of warfare in the establishment of prestige and manhood 
before the coming of the German protectorate, warfare was 
forbidden by the Germans. Todav, one of the central patterns 
of Marshallese society is non-violence. 


The social organization of this clan and class system was 
based on an economy, as we have seen, dependent upon very 
limited resources. The chief and his family were owed tribute, 
food and vroducts of handicraft and labor, but they, too, 
gatnered what wealth and property they had principally from 
three trees and the sea. The canoes, which played such an im- 
portant role in a society which needed fish from the sea alimost 
every day and which had a class system in which the chiefs 
reenforced their position by sailing forth to war, were made 
from oreadfruit logs, eauinped with an outrigger and a mat sail. 
The houses, small and simple, were made with a basic con- 
struction of logs and covered with a thatch of pandanus, The 
mats in the houses, both floor mats and sleeping mats, were 
made from pandanus leaves, woven by the women. The clothing 
consisted of mats and fringed skirts made of leaves of coconut 
and pandanus. Cooking vessels and containers were made from 
coconut shells or, if baskets, of woven leaves. Tools for 
making the canoes, for pounding the leaves, for peeling the 
breadfruit, for sewing the thatch were made either from shell 
from the sea, or vood from the trees- Rope for the rigging of 
the boats, for the making of sacks for the breadfruit to be put 
in the sea, for fish lines and nets, for the sewing of the 
thatch, for the lashing of the parts of the canoes, was made by 
the old men from the husk of the coconut. 


The diet of the Marshallese formerly consisted of tree 
crops, root crops to a lesser extent and the fish of the sea. 
Coconut and pandanus are found everywhere in the Marshall Islands. 
Breadfruit is found nearly everywhere, but is most abundant in 
the southern atolis. Arrowroot is found everywhere, but taro 
grows only in the wetter southern islands. Breadfruit, where it 
is plentiful, was and is, the most important food. The season 
for fresh breadrruit is May to September and an efficient and 
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adequate method is known for preserving it. When there are 
plenty of breadfruit to vreserve, breadfruit is eaten almost 
all year, with fish. Only in the early svring as the preserved 
breadfruit (bwiro) begins to be exhausted, are pandanus and 
arrowroot considered the important foods. In cooking, coconut 
was and is used in many ways, the sprouted coconut supplies a 
tasty vegetable, the pulp is used grated, or pressed into oil, 
the copra is eaten, the ton sprout of the tree is tapped for 
toddy. As far as we know this diet of breadfruit, pandanus, 
coconut, taro in some places, arrowroot and fish products was 
adequately nutritious. Since the coming of the Europeans, 
chickens and pigs are occasionally eaten, and trade goods of 
sugar, flour, rice, biscuits, etc. have been added to the diet. 
In times when copra production is in full swins, not as much 
coconut is eaten by the Marshallese. 


This economy whiie minimum was adequate and secure. Con- 
stant work was requirec, but seldom very hard work. Men had 
to fish most days, in the boats in the lagoon or on the open 
sea; women fished on the reefs. Breadfruit and coconuts nad 
to be gathered, taro planted. During the season for preserving 
breadfruit, much work was required in a short snace of time 
while the breadfruit were ripe but not too ripe. At all times 
there was craft work to do: the men had to fell the trees, 
hollow and shape them into canoes; they had to search for proper 
shells for tools and then fashion them; thev had weapons to make; 
they hed houses to build and pandanus leaves to pound; the old men 
had rope to make; the women had mats to weave, thatch to make, 
food to cook. Ceremonies and war brought additional work, 


This economy was well suited to the demands of the covra 
traders who came in. They brought some trade goods to replace 
some of the tools and mats which the Marshailese had formerly 
spent time on. ‘With this releasec. time the liarshallese could 
process copra, which was most efficiently processed by the 
local populaticn. Soon after tne arrival of the traders, war 
was forbidden, which released further time previously spent in 
preparation for war and in fighting. 


Until the coming of the European diseases of tuberculosis 
and venereal diseases, the l.arshallese probably did not suffer 
from many diseases asice from skin diseases, and a few cases 
of leprosy. Today their teeth are very bad, and it is some- 
times thought that this is the result of so much polished rice 
eaten in Japanese times, but the early German writers also 
stress the bad condition of the teeth of the Marshallese. 
Today with penicillin and sulpha both the skin ulcers of yaws 
and the venereal diseases ere under control. Tuberculosis, 
while present, is not common. 








CHAPTER IV 


THOSE FROM OUTSIDE 


To understanc changes which have taken place and to uncer- 
stand Marshallese society as it is today. the various influences 
which have been at work upon and interacting with the culture 
which was just described, must be understood. As in all human 
situations, the more subtle aspects of the interaction are 
difficult to define and explain. However, a detailed descrip- 
tion of "those from outside" will help to explain the society 
we find today. 


The outsiders who came in are important in this study aiso 
as they accowmt for the mixed-bloods who have become part of 
the society, In 4a society as small as the kiarshalls and with 
the history of contact which this society nas had, contact with 
the world outside must be dealt with in terms of individuals 
and soecific years rather than in terms of groups of people and 
veriods of porulation movement. 


Early Years 


Kramer? records the first contact.of the Europeans with 
the Marshall Islands, as Goes Erdland. Both have collected 
the various accounts of sea captains, adventurers, traders, and 
missionaries. 


The Russian explorer of the nineteenth century, Krusen- 
stern, thought that Canvtains Marshall and Gilbert were the first 
to sisht the islands and for this reason he named the Marshall 
Islands and the Giitert Islands after these two British sea 
captains. However, it is likely that in the sixteenth century 
the Spanish on their trips from America to the Philippines 
occasionelly sighted them: perhaps Garcia Jofre de Loyasa in 
1526 and perhaps Alvaro de Saavedra in 1529, In any case, they 
left no record other than that the islands were there and they 
probably made equaily as little impression on the harshallese. 
Kramer reports further that Ruy Lopez de Villalobos on his way 
from Mexico to the Philippines in 1542 saw Wotje, Likiep and 
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Kwajalein. In 1564 Legaspi with Urdaneta and Arellano and 
Martin found Mejit, Jemo, Arno, Likiep, Aiiuk, Namo and Jabwat; 
further, Pericon and Martin in 1566 discovered Maloelap, Erikup, 
Kwajalein and Ujelang. There were others besides these, some 
known, and undoubtedly some unknown, 


Vie do know that after these first contacts it was two 
hundred years before any Europeans came again. In 1767, Wallis, 
and mnglishman, sightea and touched at Rongerik, md Captains 
Gilbert and Marshall in 1788, on their way from Sydney where 
they had unloaded convicts and on the way to Canton to pick up 
tea, saw the Marshalls but reported little which was satisfactory. 
It was really not until the voyage of the Russian expedition of 
Kotzebue in 1816-1817 and 1924, that, as far as we know, the 
Marshallese had any knowledge of Europeans as neople, and that 
the Europeans hac a knowledge of the liarshallese as people. 

The accounts of this trip sent out under the auspices of Count 
Romanzoff are very interesting reading, but are not systematic 
or objective accounts. The ships stayed in the liarshalls only 
a couple of months all told and there was no one to speak a 
mutually intelligible language. However, the accounts, those 
of the poet and naturalist, Chamisso; the artist, Choris, the 
surgeon, Eschscholtz; and the captain, Kotzebue, of this trip 
of the Rurik in 1816-1817 and 1824 give a feeling of the ex- 
citement and fascination of the Pacific in the early nineteenth 
century, as well as of the European attitude toward native 


peoples of the islands of that great ocean. We read in Kotzebue 
and Chamisso of the attempts to persuade the Marshallese to 
raise gardens and to keep chickens and pigs. \ie read of their 


reactions to native warfare, clothing, food, and ornament, 

Wie read of the trade, giving the islanders arms, iron, cloth, 
and beads. \We read of the Caroline Island native, Kadu, whom 
they took with them on a long trip to the Aleutians, Hawaii 
and San Francisco. 


Other accounts further describe the situation. Kramer 
and Nevermann tell that the crew of the whaling ship, Globe, ‘ 
is reported by Hale as having mutineed and gone ashore at Mille. 
This was in 1824. At first they were well received but then 
because of their rudeness to women, they were all killed except 
two. In 1825, the schooner, Doiphin, with a captain, Percival, 
rescued the two and in Honolulu, Reverend H. Bingham recorded 
the vocabulary they had picked up. For 1834, Kramer and Never- 
mann report -=- Captain Dowsett ianded in the Marshall Islands. 
He seemed to be having friendly relations with the natives and, 
unafraid, he landed one day and went alone into the village. 
He did not know that while he was away, his crew was murdered 
on the beach. ‘vhen the crew still on the ship saw the men 
murdered on the shore, they assumed that the captain had been 
murdered too and fled with the ship. The Waverly set out from 








Honolulu to find Dowsett after they heard of his misfortune, but 
all they could find were a few of his belongings and his name 
scratched in the bark of the trees. The natives said that he had 
gone to sea in his boat. The captain of the Waverly did not be- 
lieve them and had some natives shot. Again, xramer and Never- 
mann report for 1845 -- Andrew Cheyne visited Ebon and before 

he entered the lagoon he saw three big boats with fifty natives 
aboard coming to trade. When his ship, the Najade, was forced 
to lay anchor the natives came on board and stole everything 

and with axes and knives started an attack. With great diffi- 
culty they were driven from the ship. The missionary, Doane, 
writing to the Friend, in 1858, about his first landing on 

Ebon, tells of hearing of the death of "McKenzie in 1852" for 
McKenzie's not giving the chief tobacco. He tells of another 
ship which came and fired on the natives and the decision of 

the natives to take revenge on the next ship which came aiong, 


These accounts give a siightly different picture from the 
one given by such writers as R. L. Stevenson a few years later, 
but it is the same type of picture of the :acific, amazingly 
full, from 1830-1880, of adventurers, traders, and explorers, in 
this area still free from political control of the western world. 
In the Carolines, whalers began to come in adout 1820-1850 and 
for a couple of decades there were many whalers in the Carolines,. 
Ponape and Kusaie were the main centers, where at times there 
were as many as fifty to sixty ships in a harbor in one season. 
The behavior of the whalers in these small ports has been fre- 
quently recounted. The surprisingly large number of ships is 
commented upon by the missionary, Sturges, writing near the end 
of the whaling presen. in 1858 from Ponape, he says in a letter 
to the editor of the Friend, thanks for sending a copy of the 
Friend, "really these are strange times we have fallen upon « o 
» » news from the busy world almost weekly!" By 1858 some of 
the ships were trading ships. 








However, in this as in many other events in the history 
ef contact of the Micronesians and the Europeans, the Narshall 
Islands lay on the periphery of activity. There was no zo0od 
whale fishing in the Marshalls and for this reason, the effects 
of the whalers in the Marshalls were indirect and late. (E.g., 
venereal diseases are said to have been contracted in the Caro- 
lines by liarshallese, ) 


As compared to the rest of Micronesia, European contact 
came iate and was reiatively gentle when it came to the Marshalls. 
The Marianas were devasted by the Spanish in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. ‘hen Ponape md Kusaie were being 
literally overrun with whaiers in 1820-1840, the Marshalls were 
still quite untouched. Only in the 1850's and 1&60's did traders 
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and missionaries arrive in the Marshalls at about the same time, 
the first Europeans to do more than sight this group of islands. 
Yanathara says of the first traders, "In 1864 a German firm in 
Hawaii opened a branch office at Ebon, under the management of 
Adolph Capelle, for the export of copra. This was the first 
steady commercial relations between the islanders and Westorners. 
Later Capelle established a shop independently on Jaluit." 

(This same Capelle, with another man, later -- about 1877 -- 
bought Likiep Island for the production of copra and it is stiil 
in the hands of their descendants.) Perhaps Yanaihara places 

the beginning of trade a little too late. The editor of the 
Friend took a trip on the mission ship, the Morning Star, in 
1860 and reports, "The manufacture of coconut ofl has been com- 
menced at Ebon, Messrs. Stapenhorst and Hoffschlaeger of Honolulu 
a recently purchased land and erected the necessary ovild- 
ings. It is this firm for which Adolph Capelle went to bon 
Pe 1864. It is also reported that a branch of the Godeffroy 
Company which had branches elsewhere in tne Pacific opened on 
Ebon in 1857 and in 1873 on three other islands of the Marshalls. 
In 1876 the Eernsheim Company of Hamburg founded a trading com- 
pany at Jaluit which later combined with others to form the 
Jealuitgesellschart. Fauwels in Japanese Mandated Islands refers 
to the Hernsheim Company as the Hernsheim~Robertson firm. Kramer 
in Hawaii, Ostmikronesien und Samoa says, "For a long time there 
was a company from Sydney, Henderson end ‘\iacfarlane (named the 
Pacific Islands Company in London), in the chains which had a 
coal station on Arno or Milli."% (Translation.) Also the ship 
building company, Burns, Philp Co. was in the area for a long 


period. 





Missionaries 


The missionaries of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions (Boston, Congregational) came to Micronesia from 
New ingland and Hawaii in 1852. This was the first missionary 
activity for the Marshalls and parts of the Carolines. Farther 
to the west there had been Cathoiic missionary activity for two 
centuries, 
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On the first ship, the Caroline, were three Americans and 
their wives and three Hawaiians. They set up the first station 
on Kusaie and shortly afterwards, on Fonape. From the organ of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, The 
Missionary Herald, and that fascinating journai, The Friend, A 


Monthly Journal Devoted to Temperance, Seamen, Marine and General 
Intelligence, published by the Seaman's Cnaplain in Honoluiu, 

"the oldest paver in the Pacific,” one gets a feeling for the 
spirit in which they departed to this area from which they had 
heard such uncivilized tales -- transmitted mainly by the whalers. 
In the Friend, Reverend &. \. Clark of Honolulu speaking of the 
beginning of the mission, says, 





For many vears the islands now denominated Micronesia 
have been visited by ships navigating this ocean, 
especially those engaged in the whaling service; and the 
condition of the peopie and their claims to missionary 
labor have been brouzht before the pubiic. .... These 
claims were more distinctly presented to the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Wiissions a few years 
aso by some members of this mission on their return to 
the United States. 


The Board determined, with great promptness, to enter 
this field as soon as suitabie men should be found for the 
service and wrote to tnis effect to the Sandwich Island's 
mission. About one year ago, in special reference to this 
contemplated mission a society wes formed here denominated 
the Haweiian Missionary Society. 


Thus it was that the Micronesian mission was a joint mission 
of the Americen Board and the Hawaiian Missionary Society. 
Samuel Damon, the publisher of the Friend says in the same volume 
in a speech to the departing mission, "Your object is not to 
maintain ground already conquered, but you propose, with great 
personal self-denial, with the torch of the divine truth in 
hand, to push your way into the very midst of heathenism and 
pagan darkness."@ In this Victorian spirit of delight in self- 
denial and of Furitanism, they went to many parts cf the world. 
It is as hard to deny the sincerity and high idealism which sent 
them, as to appreciate their self-righteousness and rigidity of 
view point which limited their horizons and possible value. Be- 
sides the formal religion, they put emphasis in the direction of 
Puritanical insistence on slimination of polygamy, of sexual 





1. Reverend E. W. Clark, in a printed speech, Friend, IX (1852), 
91. 


2. Semuel Damon, in a speech to departing missionaries, Friend, 
IX (1852), 84. 
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freedom before marriage, of native dancing, and on adoption of a 
modest variety of clothing, sabbath observance and school atten- 
dance. We feel in them no appreciation for the idea that things 
appropriate in lestern Europe or America might not be appropriate 
on a coral atoll in a folk society; no appreciation for the idea 
that the IMicronesians had cultural values and standards which in- 
vited resnect. L. H. Gulick, an educated man from a strong 
missionary family, shows great delight in hwing the Ponapeans 

in 1356 adopting superficial aspects of his society. He says, 
"There is also a growing desire for money, much of my work is al- 
ready paid for in money, which results from continual effort_on 
my part to introduce it, particularly during the last year." 


In 1855, a missionary, Pierson, and his wife saw Ebon and 
stated that thev wented to start a mission station there. 
Whereby in 1857, they, and mother couple, the Doanes, were 
established on Ebon. This was the first station in the Marshalls. 
Pierson shortly moved back to Kusaie, which to this day con- 
tinues to be the main station in connection witn the Marshalis 
mission most of the time, aithough it is not in the Marshalls. 


Doane, speaking of the first day on Ebon and of subsequent 
months, wrote, 


e ce e e nor can I learn that to the white man, as 
such, any hostility exists, for some for a short time 
have lived here and have gone off unharmed save perhaps 
the loss of about all they possessed. But no doubt the 
answer to ail this is found in the fact that when such 
men come ashore they are better clothed certainly than 
natives from other islands; and these people strongly 
covet anything new a man possesses; the chiefs, therefore, 
will take by force, if otherwise it is refused. But 
usually it is the case that a man who has seen much of 
tne world will never part with the last shirt he has on 
his back and assume Nature's dress to please the best of 
natives; and no doubt this decision of nis, with some 
expressive acts in which he is not to be subdued, leads 
to encounters and of course, he in the end fails. The 
actual killing, then, has no doubt removed some who have 
here landed and thought to live. But again, while some 
have landed, seeing what a wild people this is -- not 
absolutely savage, but hardy and fighting -- chiefs 
fighting chiefs, and slaves fighting slaves -- and all 
things looking as though one might fall at any moment -- 
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such have been glad to leave all they had, glad if they 
could escape. But again -- in the case of one man, at 
least, and perhaps there may have becn many more of the 
same character ~-- his oppressive conduct towards the 
natives (it is said by them, even shooting some, because 
they did not work out oil fast enough) led to his death 

by murder. Thus, in various ways, these islands have 

been kept from the influence of such men as usually first 
reside on theme The reason may not be altogether known 

to us, but we cannot but feel that an especial Providence 
has watched over them, that the Gospel might be the more 
easily introduced; because the fact is notorious, that 
where a native population had for its school masters such 
men as get away from ships, or who in general terms may be 
called "beach combers," that people have been very hard 

to win over to the Gospel. Had, Ebon, for the last twenty- 
five years, as Ponape and Strong's Island, been under such 
teaching, it is quite certain its people could not have 
been approached as thev have been. «=; 6 ~ 


While it might be attributed less to Providence than to the 
shortage of whales in the Marshalls, he does give a general 
picture of the lack of European contact at this time. 


As we shall see, the number of traders was always very 
smell in the Marshalls, In the same way, the number of mission- 
aries was always iimited to one or two at a time, 


From the Friend, Missionary Herald, etc., it is seen that 
the following missionaries worked in the Marshalls. The Doanes 
stayed until 1865 or 1864. During their stay, Dr. L. H. Gulick 
stayed seven months on Ebon in 185°. Doane was assisted by a 
Hawaiian missionary and his wife, Aia and wife, Debora. Evi- 
dently at times he had two Hawaiian missionaries with him. Ina 
jetter to the Friend, in 1862, it is said, “At present there are 
upon Ebon two American missionaries, Doane and Snow and two 
Hawaiian missionaries."© Reverend S. G. Snow had moved in 1862 
to Ebon from Kusaie to be with Doane md Aia. Snow and his wife 
were on Ebon, except for trips to Hawaii md the United States, 
until 1877. In 1866, other mission stations were opened, one on 
Namorik with a Hawaiian, J. A. Kaelemakule, and his wife in 
charge; one on Jaluit with a Hawaiian, Reverend D. Kapali and 
his wife in charge. in 1868 another Hawaiian, Maka and his wife 
were with the Snows and Aia, and Kealakai was helping Kapali on 
Jaluit. In 1870 two additional stations were opened: Majuro and 
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1. Doane, in a letter to the Friend, XVI (1858), 26. 


2. Doane, in a letter to the Friend, XIX (1862), 91. 
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Milli. It was with great effort that missionaries were estab- 
lished on Majuro according to the mission reports. In 1871 
Reverend Pali was on Ebon with Kasia; Kahelemauna and wife 

were at Milli; Aia and wife were at Majuro. In 1872 another 
American missionary joined the field, Reverend J. F. Whitney and 
his wife. He was in the Marshails until 1880. In 1872, he and 
Snow were on Ebon; a Hawaiian, iiasia and his wife were on 
Namorik; Jaluit had a Marshall Islands teacher; Milli, a Hawaiian, 
Kahelemauna and his wife; Majuro, a Marshall Islands teacher. Ex- 
cept that Kapali and Kekuewa were back, the situation remained 
much the same in 1873-1876. In 1878 Reverend E. Me. Pease, We. Day 
and wife went first to the Marshalls and in 1879 moved to fusaie 
to start a training school there for Marshall Island boys and 
married couples. After 1380 the center of missionary activity 
for the Marshalls was not in the Marshalls but at Kusaie -- in 
the Eastern Carolines. For awhile there were occasional 
Hawaiian missionaries in the Marshalls, but fewer and fewer. 

The Marshalis did not offer enough lance for the mission to buy 
land to support a school and the climate at Kusaie was found to 
oe better suited for the missionaries, 


In order to assure contact with Hawaii and to facilitate 
movement among the islands, the American Soard from 1857 until 
1$05 maintained a ship in the area, the Morning Star. As a 
matter of fact in the course cf those years through various mis- 
fortunes some of the ships were wrecked or for other reasons 
nad to be solid, so five ships carried the name Morning Star. 
Each year the Morning Star made a trip from Hawaii and around to 
the islands on which tne American Board had stations. In these 
ships the missionaries visited each other, Hawaii, and their 
outlying stations. There were stations not only in tne Marshalls 
and Kusaie, but in the Gilberts and ronepe and isimds around 
ronape. At times of strife on ronepe, that station was moved 
to Kusaie, After the training school was started on Kusaie for 
students from the liarshalls, these students were picked up each 
year by the Morning Star and taken to Kusaie. During Japanese 


times, Japanese ships were aveilable for transportation. 





On Kusaie, Pease was in charge of the school; Miss Lillie 
Cathcart and Miss Palmer helped him. The school at first was 
small. iIn 1861, Dr. Pease wrote that the school had twenty-six 
pupils, eigateen of whom were males from fifteen to thirty-five 
years of age. 


After the occupation of the Marshalls by the Germans in 
1885, work went on without interruption, American missionaries 
were allowed to stay and work in Kusaie and the Marshalls while 
elsewhere in Micronesia they were replaced by German missionaries 
when the Germans took over. Dr. Pease was still at Kusaie and 
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continued to make annual trips to the Marshall stations. In 
18388 he was accompanied by Miss Croshy. In 1389, there were 
thirty-three pupils in the school. Pease stayed until 1896; 
thus he was nearly twenty years in the school at Kusaie, it 
was ne who finished the Marshallese translation of the Bibie 
and hed it printed. Miss Smith and Miss Alice C. Little both 
helpec him in the eighteen nineties. The girls! school which 
had been functioning in the Gilberts was moved to Kusaie about 
this time and a girls' school for Marshallese girls opened. 
These schools brought single women as missionaries to this part 
of the world for the first time in the 1830's and 1890's. 

Some of them stayed for many, many years; some for verv short 
periods. In 1894 Miss Wilson, Miss Hoppin and liiss Palmer were 
with the tvo girls' scheols, for Gilbertese and Marshnailese 
girls; the two schools were always kept separate. 


Not ali went smoothly between the missionaries and the 
German commissioners and traders as we can see from the 
missionaries’ complaints, but the trouble did not get as acute 
as elsewhere in Micronesia and did not seriously interrupt work, 
There was more opportunity for contact betweent hese two groups ' 
though when the missionaries moved back to the Marshalls. In 
1895, Dr. Ciinton F. Rife and Mrs. Rife went as missionaries 
to Kusaie and in 1907-1912 moved to Jaluit and then to Majuro, 
feeling that transportation and communication now made stations 
in the Miarshalls again possible. Some people feel that the move 
back to the Marshalls from Kusaie was occasioned br the Jesuit 
mission's moving to Jaluit in 1899. 


Miss Wilson was at Kusaie for eight years; Miss Hoppin for 
forty-six (1890-1936). Miss Hoppin was first at Kusaie, until 
1914, She was forced by circumstances to stay at Jaluit during 
the war where she conducted a girls' school which continued 
until 1932. in i903 Niss Olin went to Kusaie and died there 
in 1911, In 1912 the two Baldwin sisters, Jane and Elizabeth, 
who had been in Truk since 1896 went to Kusaie, where Jane 
stayed until 1941. Reverend Frank J. Woodward spent 1913-1918 
on Jaluit; Mr. and lirs. C. He Mass went to tne lhiarshalis in 
1916 and were sent home as German nationals in 1918. They had 
spent their time at Majuro. 


in the rest of the Javanese liandated Area, the foreign 
missionaries were sent home when the Japanese took control, but 
the American missionaries of the Marshalls and Kusaie were al- 
lowed to stav, once again, as they had been allowed at the be- 
ginning of the German protectorate. This continuity of the 
American mission has undouptedly had its affect on the accul- 
turation of the people of the Marshalls, and in two opposite 
directions: the diligence and persistence of the American Board 
missionaries combined with their continuity of stay has given 
them opportunity to know the language, stay for long periods, 
intensively work toward their goal. At the same time the 
mission has been a stabilizing and interpreting force in the 
changing administrations. 
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When the station was first moved back to the Marshall 
islands from Kusaie, there was a school for boys and girls at 
Jabor on Jaluit., Miss Hoppin was in charge until 19350 or 19382 
when the George C. Lockwoods joined her to help. The Lockwoods 
stayed only two years on Jaluit, then the school was taken over 
by a Japanese, Hirata, for two years. Then Carl Heine ran it 
until the war. 


On Kusaie liiss Eleanor Wilson came in i926 as did Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence McCall, They stayed until 1940. Wiss Wilson took 
Miss Jane Baldwin home in 19°41 and stayed until after the war. 
She is now again in Micronesia. Young Japanese women helped in 
the mission on Kusaie after 1936. Miss Yamada in 1937-1939, 
Miss Takasuki in 1939-1940. An older woman, Miss Suzuki, 2940- 
1943. Miss Yamada came back to help Miss Suzuki in 1941. Miss 
Suzuki went home in 1943, iiiss Yamada stayed until the end of 


the war. 


Carl Heine was a missionary for many years in the Marshalls. 
He had an interesting history, being an Austrelian-German ship- 
wrecked sailor who married a native woman. His wife, of whom 
he is reported to have been uncommonly fond, died in child birth. 
In grief, he regretted not having been a Christian as she had 
been, and he went to Austraiia and prepared himself as an in- 
dependent missionary. Years later the American Board found him 
and realizing his sincerity and value made him part of their 
staff. He married the sister of his first wife, had many chil- 
dren, and until the Jananese killed him during the war, he was 
an important influence in Iarshallese society. 


Catholic influence in the Marshalls has been very slight, 
especially in commarison with the rest of Kilcronesia. cesuit 
missionaries of the Order of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 
established on Jaluit in 1899. By 1907 they had stations on 
Arno and Likiep (where there were families of originally Catholic 
European), In 1906 on Arno there were two priests, two brothers, 
and three sisters; on Likiepn, one priest, one brother and three 
sisters; on Jaluit, two priests, three brothers, five sisters. 
Those who were present in 1914 evacuated as they were German 
nationals. From 1919-1925 there was a Spanish Catholic mis- 
sionary on Jaluit. In the summer of 1947, there were as yet no 
Catholic clergy working in the Marshalls, 


German Times 


From the coming of the first traders until the German pro- 
tectorate, the tracers considered the Iarshalls as the absolute 
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Property of the paramount chiefs, as indeed it was. At Jaluit 
the traders of several nations bougnt land from the iroij 
labalab, Kabua; Jortoka, the chief of northern Ratak, sold 
Likeip to De Brun and Capelle; the islands of Kili and Ujelang 
were acquired from the Ralik chiefs by Germans to use as copra 
plantetions. Eventually the Jaluit Company, by German declara-~ 
tion came to have a trade monopoly in the Marshalls except for 
the traders of Likiep. Until the German protectorate, on the 
islands which were not owned by private traders--and this was 
most of them--the copra traders negotiated directly with the 
chiefe to buy copra and trade for it. 


With the pressure of colonization in the more luxuriant 
and economically valuable parts of the Pacific, the Huropean 
powers began to lay out tneir spheres of influence. In the 
course of this activity in 1685 Germany declared a protectorate 
over the hiarshalls with the center of administration at Jaluit. 
In 1878 a treaty had been signed with the chief, Kabua, who 
claimed to sign for the whole Ralik chain, which ceded Jaluit to 
Germany as a coaling station and promised protection to Germen 
trade and German citizens. With the coming of formal political 
control, the situation in the Marshalls did not change suddenly, 
but a step had been taken which had the potential for great 
change. In any colonial situation it is impcertant, of course, 
to know not merely the formal organization of the controlling 
government, but the sentiments and patterns which motivate the 
government. In the case of Germany, her interest in the Pacific 
was mainly commereial and the Marshalls were an unimportant 
part of that commercial interest. In 1888 through a combination 
of trading companies in the Marshalls, the Jaluit Company wes 
formed and the Government turned over the administration of the 
area to this company in return for which tne company enjoyed 
a near trade monopoly. The company was mainly interested in the 
copra trade and relatively uninterested in administration except 
as it enhanced the trade. The control of the Jaiuit Company 
2asted until 1906 when the resident administrator was placed 
under the Imperial Governor of German New Guinea, instead of 
being directly responsitle to the home government. In 19ll a 
single administration fcr both Ponape end the Marshalls was 
established with its headquarters at Ponape, the resident in the 
Marshalls becoming a station governor. 


The Germans made no effort to set up German government 
schoois. They left the education mainly to the American mission- 
aries whom they had not replaced by members of the Liebenzell 
mission. They left the local village political organization as 
it had been but in the interest of efficiency of administration 
organized larger political units which did not conform to native 
chieftans--utilizing the native custom of tribute. The com- 
moners, already used to paying tribute to the chief, continued 
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to do so, now mainly as a share (approximately fifty per cent) 
of the copra money which they earned, and the chief was hela 
responsible for paying the poll texes for his subordinates. As 
can be seen from the government reports sent in, the Germans 
established that there should be no more fighting, that the 
Ceath penalty should be denied to the chie*s, that reports on 
affairs in the villages, births, deaths, crimes, sicxness, etc., 
were to be made reguiarly to the administrator from the vil- 
lages. But in the Marshalls the administration at first was 
indirect and, for most of the atolls, far away. At the same 
time, it was declared that there shoulda be no more private 
alienation of native lands without permission of the government. 
Government doctors were sent out to minister both to the white 


population end the native vnopulation. 


While it can be said that the Germens were not interested 
in intensive and direct control, it can easily be seen that 
there was here the beginning of change, not only in terms of 
the goods coming in with the traders, not oniy in the inclina- 
tion of energy in the direction of copra proauction, but with 
the fact that the chief now was not the highest power and was 
accountable to someone else, and the fact tnat the traders and 
sailing ships offered new roads of activity and new horizons 


of view. 


The formel German administration pnolicy was leisurely and 
involved few people, out to someone who coes not know the 
Pacific of the late nineteenth century, the number of Euro- 
peésns and Orientals who were in the area comes as a surprise. 
Prigures for this time are not very accurate, but what there are 
are both interesting and indicative. For the period just 
prior to the German protectorate, Hager gives the record of 
the port registry at Jaluit: in 1877, fifty-six ships entered 
the port; in 1878, seventy entered and in 1879, eighty-six 
entered; he furtner records that in 1980, one hundred and 
rourteen ships entered the harbor of Jaiuit; and in 1881, 
ninety-three entered; in 18682, seventy-nine entered. To be 
sure, some of the ships entered several times, but this gives 
an indication of traffic. We read in the renort of an official 
of the protectorate, during the first year of the administration, 
"In the year 1883 a total of 67 ships entered the harbor of 
Jaluit. Cf these, 29 were German, 5 Unglish, 7 American, 1 
French, 1 Danish, 5 Hawaiian, and 11 flew the flag of Jaluit."2 





1. Carl Eager, Die Marshall-Inseln (Leipzig, 1889), pp. 117- 
125, passim, 


2. Kolonial-politische Vorgaenge-Deutsche Besitzergreifung der 
Marshall-Insein, Deutsche Koloniaizeitung, II (1855), 759-760. 





(Read in translation done at Vale.) 
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It must be realized, of course, that this activity was restricted 
mainly to daluit, the center of the European population, and 

does not reflect conditions throughout the islands. At the same 
time, the amount of sailing about which the Marshallese both did 
and do, probably means that not much of what happened at Jaluit 
failed to be reported in the most northernly atolls in a very 

few months. 


Writing in the second yvear of the protectorate, some of- 
ficial” says, "At present (1886) there are 64 whites in the 
Marshall Islends. They are divided into the following national- 
ities: 


German 52 men 2 women 
English 11 men 
American 10 men 
Portugese oS men 
Hawaiian 2 men 
Norwegian e men 
Dutch 1 man 


Nearly all of the whites are ensaged in the employ of the firms," 
(The trading companies.) An official, Brandeis, writing in 

the Annual Report on the Marshall Islands for 1891” says, "The 
number of natives may be estimated at 15,000. An accurate cen- 
sus of the natives has not been possible due to their semi- 
nomadic wandering, especially in the rxalik chain, and to the 
lack of a means for an accurate count." In reference to the 
non-native population he savs, "The population of the protector- 
ate includes 118 foreigners: 


94 wnites (Of whom 6 are women and 6 children) 
24 half-castes (of whom 2 are women and 6 children)." 


A little difficult to correlate with his first numbering, but 
indicative of the general picture, he goes on. "Divided ac- 
cording to nationality, the protectorate has: 


50 Germans 
10 Americans 
2 Swedes 

2 Portugese 
17 English 
11 Chinese 





1. Die Verhaltnisse auf_en Marshallinseln. Deutsche Kolinial- 
zeitung, iii (1886), 789-94. (Read in translation done at Yale.) 


2e Jahresvericht betreffend das Schutzgebist der Marshall- 
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Inseln, Deutsches Folonialblatt, III (1892), 332-36. (Read in 
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Translation done at Yale. 
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Norwegians 

Japanese 

Dane 

Russian 

owiss 

Brazilian 

lacking any citizenship 
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a total of 935 male foreigners. Divided according to their oc- 
cupation, there are 4 government officials, 42 merchants, 35 
planters, 19 seamen, 7 craftsmen, 135 servants, 5 lacking any 
occupation."1 One wonders by wnat method he arrived at the 
figure 24 for half-castes, when he felt that he had such little 
control over the native figures, The followings year another, 
unsigned, report gives much the same type of information. The 
two reports do not auite jibe. "While the previous annual 
report stated that there were 118 foreigners residing in the 
protectorate, this year (1892) the fizure has been reduced to 114. 
This foreign population may be divided as follows: 


74 whites (including 3 women and 7 children) 


10 Chinese 
30 half-castes (including 8 women and 11 children) 


The male foreigners (excluding the half-castes) may be divided 
according to nationality as follows: 


57 Germans 

15 Englishmen 

Dane 

Norwegians 

Swiss 

Portugese 
Americans 

Brazilian 

Chinese 

without citizenship 


ke 
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making a total of 85 male foreigners. Dividing these according 
to their occupation we have: 

4 government officials 

40 merchants 

4 planters 

17 seamen 

8 craftsmen 

8 cooks and servants 


4 without occupation, "© 


l. Ibid. 


2. dJahresbericht betreffend das Schutzgebiet der hiarshall-Insein 
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Deutsches Kolonialblatt,1IV (1893),383-86. (Read in translation 
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Six or seven years later, conditions were much the same: "At 
the end of the period covered by this report (the report covers 
the period from April 18938-1899) there were 1165 foreigners 4 
living in the protectorate, of whom 61 were white. .... " 
White populations of this size make possible a white comnunity 
capable of excluding the natives around them. This may have 
been more or less the case in Jaluit part of tne time, and to a 
much lesser extent on the outer atolls. Even this number is 

not necessary though; it is astonishing how a etely even one 
person can live in a community and be no part of it, if he feels 
the people arounc him are not his equals. This can be true 
even when the person works every day with the people and knows 
the language. One has the distinct impression that the mis- 
sionaries ,as the missionary who came this summer for a whiie 

to Majuro) more than the traders lived this way: while with 

thn people, also almost completely apart. In Jaiuit, the fact 
that the community was almost entirely men precluded its being 
completely apart. urther, the trading companies used Mer- 
shallese on the Suaes., in Jaluit, end so have contact with 

them. Thus while the white population may have been quite apart 
mich of the time, still, influences came in slowly, and many 
Marshallese were affected by the mere presence of another way of 


life. 


Kremer, in his book avout his first trip to the Marshalls, 
Havaii, oe eet Ones Len. | und und Samoa, gives quite a picture of his 
First impression of Jaiuit in 1897. 








In the afternoon I went on shore with the commander 
and when we went back on boarc three hours later, I had 
seen everything which is generally considered worth 
seeing on Jaluit -- the land, the people and the foreigners 
living there -- so small is everything on this piece of 
chalk. Now I could say in the sense of a traveler that I 
hed seen everything worth seeing and that I had had enough 
of it. As an investigator I told myself, here lay a large 
working field in front of me. But after my return on 
board I had not at all cecided whether I would stay or go 
on with the Bussarc. I decided to use the time as much as 
possibile as long as I was there and to maxe a further trip 
depending on the successes and prospects. ... I gladly 
accepted the invitation of the officials of the Jaluit 
Company, Mr. Hutter and Mr. Wolfhagen, to establish myself 
in the governor's house. The governor, Dr. Irmer, who was 
by that time generel councii in Genoa, had just left his 
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1. Denkschriften betreffend cas Schutzgebiet der r Mershall-inseln, 
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1895-1900. (Read in translation done at Yale.) 
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station, They were waiting for a new one who was sup- 
posed to arrive anv day and whose name they did not know 
yet. . . « there was no free second apartment. This 
building was medium sized, one story, surrounded by a 
veranda and consisted of three large rooms each of which 
had a door to the lagoon side and sea side. . ... Be- 
fore I sot myself established, I paid my respects with 
the comnender to the German colony and at Matatafa's 
house. It is known that this Samoan chief in 1889 at 

the head of his trowps fought against us, Germans, in 
Samoa and the losses which the German navy suffered in the 
battle of Vailele in December 1888 are stili today in 

our sad memory. .. . . Later Mata'afa was banished to 
Jaluit in 1893 on the S.M.S. Sperber. Here on this 
lonesome hot, flat, coral island he had been living more 
than four years when we met him and you can imagine how 
giad he was to see me who had known him and his friends 
in Samoa before his banishment and who had just oeen to 
Samoa again a few weeks before. He was not alone since 

a number cf chiefs shared his fate. ... . The other 
visits soon were done, there was Dr. Bartels whom I 

nad known in Fiel. .. . an old German named Capelle and 
Captain Kessler and his wife. .... Jaluit has not 
changed much since the settling of the firm of Hernsheim. 
Some wooden houses were built on the lagoon side, a copra 
shed, a store, the offices and a number of dweilins houses 
completed the colony. After the German government took 
over, the government buildings were addec and some other 
little ouildings. .»... . When I was there there were no 
more than twenty-five or thirty white people and the 

room which was available was not more than fifteen hectares 
o o «© « elhe gentiemen of the Jaluit Company in their 
special politeness invited me to share their luncheon 
with them whenever I wished and I gladly accepted, pertiyv 
since their Chinese cooks were excellent and I enjoyed 
their stimulating company. To me it remained a source of 
surprise how many variations the cooks and the hosts were 
able to offer on this coral island of poor production, 
But this is a prime requisite for making life on this 
oceanic lonesomeness bearable. .» . » Tnere was also a 
nice library in thedining house_where I found many things 
about the islands worth reading. (Translation) 


That was Jaluit, the center of trade and administration. 


em ee em em 


Kramer, Hawaii, Ostmikronesien und Samoa, pp. 205-230, 
passim. 
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Ma juro 


To indicate the number of foreigners on the outlying atolls, 
Majuro can be taken. It was neither the ceriter of administra- 
tion nor a foreign-owned plantation island, It had a larger 
population than most of the atolls. 


We have already seen that there were Hawaiian missionaries 
there early, and that the two missionaries, Dr. Rife and lr. 
Mass lived there most of the time from 192 until the end of 
the first ‘lorld \ar. Majuro is a large atoll and had one iarge 
and one or tvo small villages on it. From the older people in 
the village this summer I collected a history of the various 
storekeepers or traders who had lived in Majuro. As far as I 
could make out there were the following stores. Of course, 
it is impossible to be completely accurate, the Marshallese 
are more used than we to remenbering without the aid of pape 
and pencil, but they are less used to needing exact figures and 
Gates. However, withthe aid of some fine informants and oc- 
casional remarks in the Friend the following which is quite 
accurate, if vague, is compiled. 


In Majuro village, on the piece of land "Malok," a store 
of the Jaluit Company was located with the following store 
keepers: 


"Kubo" -- took no native wife. 

"Wasbo" -- Miarried Netili who still lives 
on Miajuro. There were no chil- 
dren. \wasbo lived in the Mar- 


shalls a long time, died on 
Mili. Wasbo is said to have 
had lots of money. 


"Captain Macy" -- Married Likio who was from 
Majuroe Macy stayed four or 
five years; they had no children. 


"Tom Bran" -- Married a Maiuro woman, Limanwa, 
(Boren?) who still lives in Majuro. They 
had a bov who died. "Bran" lived 
many years in the Marshalls, 
longest as a trader on Majuro and 
Arno. 
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"Captain Baker" -- He was the lest white store 
keeper here, he was foilowed by 
a half-caste. saker married a 
Marshallese woman from Jaluit. 
They had two daughters, the older 
married a German policeman and 
went Dack to Germany; the younger, 
Anna, is on Likiep now. 


"Press" ~- Fred Reiher, the half-caste son of 
Reiher, A German "Sea Captain." 
Fred later went to the Gilberts 
where he died during the war, 


This store closed before the typhoon in 1918. With the pre- 
sumotion that it opened in the late 1870's or early 1880's, 
perhaps we have most of the store keepers accounted for, as 
they usually stayed three or four years or more. The traders 
often moved about from one atoll to another, from one part of 
the Pacific to another. ‘ihen it is said that they "married" a 
Marshallese woman, it is meant that they lived with the women 
as part of the household and does not indicate temporary alli- 
ances. 


Also in Majuro village, on another piece of land, "Lotoin"; 


"Henry" -- "The first trader to come to 
Majuro" 
"Fleming" -- Thomas Fleming, known to the Mar- 


shallese as "Jim Gordon" or "Jim 
Corn," went by the name Jim Gordon. 
His daughter is still living on 
Majuro. She says that Fleming 

was from Scotiand, was a soldier 

in America, then went to Japan. 

He kept a hotel in Japan and when 
it burned in an earthquake, he 

came as a@ tracer to Ugae and Lae, 
then to Majuro where he worked in 
the store and married a Marshallese 
wife. He went to Ujeland as a 
foreman on a plantation. Then on 
the way back to Jaluit, the first 
child was born, and in Iialoelap 
three other children were born. 

The youngest was my informant, 
Still later they returned to one of 
the islands of Majuro, Rongrong, 
where another girl was born and 
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his wife died. Then he went to 
Arno where he married (a half- 
caste Gilbertese?). He then went 
to America, because he was sick, 
then he came back to Majuro to 
Rongrong where his son was store 
keeper and then he went to a third 
isiand of Majuro, Ejij, and died 
there in 1918. 


One of Fleming's daugnters mar- 
ried a half-caste at Likiep; one 
married a Japanese "MD"; one boy 
married a Yap woman and is at 
this time living on Yap; anotner 
boy now is at the Labor Camp; 
the thira giri is now at Likiep. 


Later, Edward Canvelle had a store on this piece of land for a 


short time. 


These seem to have been the only stores in the village of 


Mawsuro, 


there were stores in German times, 


and their periods overlapped. 


Flsewhere on the atoll 


however, At Hiij, across 


the lagoon from Maiuro village, was a store which seems oc- 
casionally to have had several traders working together: 


"Mii Baker" -- 
"Jukame j" -- 
"ij Kal" ~- 


(Mr. Baker?) another Mr. Baker, 
not the same as the liajuro trader. 
An old man who had no wife. 

There may have been traders before 
him at Eji3. 


Had two Marshallese wives, both 
now dead. Jukamej later moved 
to Rongrong to work. On E#ij 
worked with "Mii Baker," 


(Mr. Carl?) had a wife, Lionbar, 
no children. Also worked with 
Mij Baker and Jukamej. 


These men seem to have been followed by three or four who also 


worked together: 


"Ben" — 
"Jim Morgan" “= 
"ir. Black" =< 


who had a wife from Natik. 


who had a wife from Samoa. 


who had a Gilbertese wife," 
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"Mr. Keitling" -- who had many wives, maybe ten." 


These four men were followed in succession by men evidently work- 
ing alone: 


"Jim Smith" -- wife, Labaia, they had four chil- 
dren. 

"Smith" -- wife, Liber, now dead. 

"Jim Corn" -- Fleming, who formerly was on 
Majuro, see above. 


4t yet another island of Majuro, Rongrong, was a German store, 
with the following store keepers, Jaluit Company. 


who had two Marshallese wives, 
no children. 


"Jukame i" ~ 


"Harry" ~- who had a Majuro wife and no 
children. 


"Charley" -- who married a Majuro woman, sister 
of my informant, they stayed at 
Majuro for five years and then 
went to Manila. 


"Keitling" -~ he was here before he was at Ejij; 
he had many wives as was mentioned 
before. 


"Tim Corn" -- (see Fleming above) He was here 
TT 2 


before he went to Efij. 

"Harry" -- married Limukien, now dead, no 
children. Whether this isthe same 
man &s above, I do not know, 


"Bii2* -- wife from Ebon; no children. 


"Charley Tomlinson" he came to the Pacific first to 
the liarshalls, later to the Gil- 
berts. In the Gilberts he mar- 
ried a women, but soon after moved 
to the Marshalls again where all 
his children were born; he lived 
first on Arno and then on Majuro. 
His daughter who is now living in 
Majuro nas several discharge 
papers for him signed by the ship- 
ping commissioner of San Francisco, 
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and reading "Port of Registry" ~ 
Richmond, Maine; ship: "Sea King"; 
Dexter Tomlinson - carpenter; con- 
duct: 'Good'; Age: 23; Registered: 
May 17, 1878; discharged: Novem- 
ber 9, 1878 at San Francisco." 
There are two other such papers 
discharging him from work on the 
"Claus Spreckels" in 1880 and 
1881. Tomlinson died in 1919. His 
daughter has various letters and 
papers of his which she managed to 
hide from the Javanese. The Jap= 
anese did burn many of the papers 
which she had. 


Thus it can be seen that on Majuro there were several 
stores, most of the time several operating at once -- buying 
copra and selling flour, sugar, cloth, sewing machines, tools, 
lanterns, dishes, cooking utensils, matches, paper and pencil, 
jewelry, sail cloth and an occasional compass or sextant. 


In Jaluit and Likiep it was possible to learn the ship- 
building trade, reading blueprints, use of western tools, or to 
work in the warehouses and on the docxs of the trading com- 
panies. Sometimes there was opportunity to work on trading 
ships going to the Gilberts and Carolines and even to New Zea- 
land and Australia. With a knowledge of German or English one 
could command a wage as an interpreter and hear md learn of 
other worlds at the same time. 


It can be seen then that in German times most of the 
Europeans were the administrators and traders of Jaluit with 
scattered traders and missionaries on the other atolls, in some 
cases, for years at a time. But always the number was few, the 
interest of the government mainly commercial, and the effect on 
the Marshallese while quite profound, still gradual and not 
drastic. The basic pattern had not changed for the average Mar- 
shallese, and this can not be said after Japanese times or today. 
The chiefs above them hac had their power usurped, but the com- 
moners continued to work--now at copra instead of at the food and 
handicrafts of pre-German times--and to pay tribute and owe 
allegiance to their chiefs. Life for the chiefs had changed; 
they had to cater to the newly empowered whites in order to 
hold even their fallen position. But by using the chiefs in 
local government, the Germans continued to unhold some of the 
previous system. Not only were the chiefs responsible for the 
German administrative orders and for taxes, but it was their 
responsibility to send those of their subordinates who were 
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sick to Jaluit to the hospital and to pay the bills. The fol- 
lowing episode reported by Erdland indicates that the chiefs 
continued to use what power they had; however, in the old style. 
A chief in 1904 who wanted to buy a schooner for himself and 
needed money for it allowed none of his subordinates or those 
of his father to go to Jaluit to the doctor. 


Along the edges things had changed. Some people were out 
of the old system--working at Jaluit or Likiep, going to sea on 
the trading schooners or working for or with the missionaries 
and mission schools, 


Japanese Times 


In 1914, the Javanese occupied the area and sent home all 
the Germans of Micronesia. Military rule was established until 
1918 when a civil devartment of the naval administration was 
set up to administer the whole of Micronesia, except Guam. Dur- 
ing the Peace Conference after the war, partly as a result of 
a secret treaty between the British and the Japanese, Micronesia, 
except for Guem, was placed under the jurisdiction of Japan as 
a Class "C" Mandate. Class "C" mandates come close to being 
possessions of the mandatory powers, they are territories 
which can be "best administered under the laws of the mandatory 
as an integral portion of the mandatory's territory. . . « sub- 
ject to such safeguards as may be required in the interest of 
the indigenous population." These safeguards include promotion 
of the material and moral well-being and social progress or the 
natives, prohibitions of slavery and forced labor, control of 
traffic in arms, exclusion of alcoholic beverages, and the re- 
fraining from buildings fortifications and military bases as well 
as the permission of freedom of worship and missionary activity 
and the submission of an annual report to the League of Nations. 


In 1922 a permanent civil organization was set up to ad- 
minister the Japanese landated area ("The South Seas") under the 
South Sea Bureau, with the headquarters at Koror on Palau. Its 
responsible head was the director, under the cirection and super- 
intendence of the Minister of Overseas Affairs. Six branch 
offices were established, each with a chief in charge of the 
Branch Bureau. The Marshall Islands, with the exception of 
Eniwetox snd Ujelang, constituted the Jaluit Branch Bureau, 
with Jaluit continuing as the local administrative center as it 
had been in German times. A court system was set up with high 
courts at Fonape md Palau; a system of Japanese and local 
native policemen was established in contrast to the German system 
of using natives from other parts of the Pacific police. 
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The over-all administrative policy of the Japanese was 
in striking contrast to that of the Germans, but as had so 
often happened in the past, the Marshalls were on the periphery 
of activity. 


Our knowledge of Japanese times is very slight, almost 
nothing in English is available except the Annuai Reports to the 
League of Nations on the Mandate which are not always to be 
trusted, and a few oubliications by Japanese either written in 
English or in translaticn. The Institute of Pacific Relations 
supported two or three studies. During Japanese times almost 
no Europeans were in the area, and tnose few who were in were 
very carefully watched and steered. During the time that the 
pretense of the Mandate was being kept up, trips were made 
impossible by stailing of travel arrangements, later entry 
was forbidden. From what is published and from what has been 
found out since the war's end, we see some of the picture though. 


It was a very little while before it became obvious that the 
Japanese vianned to use the Mandated Area both for settlement 
and intensive commercial development. The Marianas and Western 
Carolines were especially affected. 


As Yanaihara points out, the Germans ruled the entire 
"South Sea Islands" with twenty-four or twenty-five officials 
the Javanese in 1955 had nine hundred and forty-four, seventy- 
five of whom were natives. In tne Marshalls, the Germans were 
abie to administer their policy with a staff of four or five, 
the Japanese in i937 nad a staff of about eighty-five, The 
increased Japanese population in many areas necessitated the 
increase to some extent, but at tne same time the Jepanese 
poiicy called for a greater degree of administration. 


Compared to the small numbers of outsiders in German times, 
the number greatly increased for all Micronesia in Japanese 
times, Census figures for both natives and for outsiders be- 
came much more accurate; census was taken every five years 
after 1920 and the figures show the increase of foreigners. 

For all the districts uncer the South Sees Bureau we see: 





Date Natives Japanese Others 
1920 48,505 5,671 46 
1925 48,798 7,430 66 
1930 49,695 19,835 96 
1935 50, 573 51, 861 103 
(1926 50, 524 56, 496 373 


(1937 50,741 58, 980 126) 
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Yaihara gives the last two figures as estimates as of April lst. 
The Annual Report for 1937 gives for October 1, 1937: 


1937 50,849 62,305 123 ) 


It is a surprising difference for six months, but the differences 
comes in the Palau District and Coes not concern this paper. Of 
the foreigners, aside from the Japanese, most of the reports say 
something much like the Aimual Report for i932- 


The foreigners living in the Islands number 97. 
Classified according to their nationalities, 2 are 
British, 4 American, i4 German, 41 Spanish, 7 Belgian, 
7 Soviet Russian, 14 Chinese, and 3 Swiss; while France, 
Australia, Colombia, Mexico, and the Philippines are 
each represented by a single person. The Spaniards, 
Australian and Swiss are all connected with missions, 
while most of the American and German residents are 
similerly occupied. ‘The Russians are commission mer- 
chants dealing in copra. The Chinese residents are 
either workers at the phosphate mines in Angaur or far- 
mers engaged in the cultivation of palm trees or in 
other branches of agriculture, or in commerce, 


The tremendous numbers of Japanese is obvious, but it must be 
remembered that this applies to the whole area. The administra- 
tive district of Jaluit (Eniwetok and Ujelang not included); 
shows no such tremendous numbers: 


Year Japenese Men Women 

1920 198 1.90 8 

1925 217 i80 357 

1930 422 320 102 

1935 481 (485?) 515 166 

(1936 524 355 189) 

(1937 493 310 183 ) 
Again Yanaihara cuotes the Aannuai Reports for 1936 and 1937 as 
estimates as of Aprii lst. Mason adds 

1938 504 

1939 549 

1940 680 


"In 1940-1941 the Javanese began to import labor from Japan for 
the construction of fortifications in some of the atolls and with 
the beginning of the war thousands of Japanese troops were 

poured into the Marshalls." 
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Under Japanese administration, as can be seen, there were 
very few non-natives, aside from Japanese: in 1925 there were 
eleven ~ four Chinese, one American, two Spanish, one Norwegian, 
one Dutch, one German, one Australian; twenty were reported in 
1930; tweive in 1937; four in 1940. 


Yanaihara says in comvering the trade policies of Germany 
and Japan for all of Micronesia, "All the German companies work- 
ing in the islands had the backing of bankers and enjoyed the 
direct support of the Government. They functioned as active 
agents of German imperialism and engaged in exploiting the 
natural resources and increasing the production of the islands 
with more earnestness than the merchants in the Spanish period. 
But the oniv production of any significance, apart from phos- 
phate, was that of copra; activity in other fieids was altogether 
lacking. 


"Now we shall turn to the industrial development that fol- 
1owed upon the Japanese advent. From the very outset of Japan's 
occupation her capitalists were alive to the potentialities of 
the economic exploitation of the islands. Japanese capital 
poured in not oniv to continue and enhance the enterprises 
initiated in the German period, but to open up fresh field of 
industria} activity in order to absorb a greater amount of 
capital." The five most important exports from the mandated 
area were in order of money value - sugar, dried bonito, phos- 
phate, copra, and elcohol. Of these, only phosphate and copra 
were produced with native labor, the rest being done by Japanese, 
The industries of sugar, dried bonito, and alcohol which from 
1932-1935 comprised about eighty per cent of exports in money 
value, employed only Japanese labor and were not carried on in 
the Marshalls. Thus again, we see that the Marshall Islands is 
not typical of situations eisewhere in the mandated area. Only 
copra was exported to any appreciable extent and the work was 
done by the Marshallese and sold to traders, government and pri- 
vate. Mason says, "In 1937, the last year of normal trade be- 
fore the war, copra valued at ¥ 1,299,473 accounted for over 
98% of all exports from the Marshall Islands. During the same 
year, more copra was exported from the Marshails area than from 
‘any other district in the Japanese mandated islands--6,184 tons 
out of a total of 14,313 tons."* From the beginning, production 
of copre had the support of the sovernment who looked to the 
South Seas to develop commercially for home use and to open 
opportunities for settlement. Bounties were offered by the 
Japanese government to encourage greater production of coconuts. 
For example, twenty yen for planting one hundred to two hundred 
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trees on land of more than one hectare, ten yen for thinning 
coconut trees and planting complementary trees and piants on 
groves of more than one hectare which already supported one 
hundred to two hundred trees, and twenty five per cent of the 
expenses involved in erecting new copra-drying facilities, Be- 
tween 1922 and 1950, ¥ 19,970 was spent in this wey in the Mar- 
shalls, and resulted in 1,510 hectares of new land being planted 
to coconut palms and an increase in pvroduction of copra from 
3,¢76 tons to 4,997 tons. The extreme differences in the 
quality of copra produced from different areas in the Marshalls 
prompted the government in 1932 to establish stations where 
experiments could be carried out to increase tne quantity and 
to improve the quality of copra. A system of copra inspection 
was instituted the same year for the examination of each lot 

of copra destined for export. Copra was sold monthly, mainly 
to Nanyo Boeki Keisha but also to other companies. 


As the German trade stores on Majuro were rerorted as rep- 
resentative of an atoll which was neither a privately owned 
plantation nor a center of administration, so tie trade stores 
of Japanese times are repvorted for Majuro. <A factor which 
must be considered is that in 1918 there was a typhoon which 
destroyed much of the vegetation on the southern and western 
islands. 


The main Japanese companies in the Marshalis were the 
Nanyo Boeki Kaisha (NBK) and the Nanyo Kabushiki Kaisha (NKK) 
On Majuro, before the typnoon, the main NBK store was across 
the lagoon from Majuro village, at Jarei, and the main NKK 
store was the village at Maiuro. NBK at Jarej started first, 
"when the Japanese first landed." The storekeepers were: 


Kasumi -- was the first store keeper; he married 
the present magistrate's sister. He 
staved about three years; they had no 
children. 


Unibaias -- followed him and stayed until the ty- 
phoon. He had no wife. 


The NKK store at Rongrong started after the NBK store. As store 
keevers: 


Yamamoto -- was the first store keeper. He stayed 
two years, he had no wife, 


Asota -~ followed him; married a Majuro woman; 
they had no children. He stayed for 
a wnile even after the typhoon. 
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Business was ruined by the typhoon, but slowly, years later, 

they were reestablished. Perhaps in 1926, an ex-sallor Hamasaki, 
came to start an independent store in the village of lMajuro. 

He stayed until after Pearl Harbor. He had six Marshallese 
wives in the course of almost twenty vears that he was there. 

No children. He sold his copra to NBK at Rongrong where NBK had 
a warehouse. 


About the same time another independent trader, Kaneko, who 
had a big store on Jaluit opened a store in the village. dis 
traders were: 


Hirai -- who had e Japanese wife, and who 
stayed five years. 


Moria -- who had a Japanese vife, and who 
stayed two years. 


Ishiwata -- who had a Marshaliese wife and stayed 
about two years. 


Ento -- whc had a Marshallese wife and staved 
two years. 


Imada -- who had 4 Marshallese wife from Arno 
and who stayed about two years and 
was sent home by the Americans. 


(Onon and Murai were each traders for Kaneko for a short period.) 
Vaneko's warehouse was at Rongrong, too. 


NBK started a store on a piece of land called "Jienbil" and 
later moved to the site of the vnresent Store No. 1 of Majuro 
village, 


Orio -- was the first store keeper. 


Asuma -- followed him. Asuma went independent 
when the store moved. 


After the store moved: 


Shirosta -~- who had a Japanese wife was there per- 
haps four years. 


Takano -- followed him. His Marshallese wife 
is stili living on Majuro. Takano 
went back to Japan at the beginning 
of the war. 
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Asuma had an independent store on Jienbil after the NBK store 
moved. Harvuma had an indepnencent store on another piece of land 
in the villege, too, at the time of Pearl Harbor. Kaneko for 

a while had a store on Jerij which had: 


Hirai 


Kinsan (a Korean) as store keeper. He CGied after the 
Americans occupied Majuro.e 


Thus while the typhoon ruined the chances for trade and copra _. 
on Majuro from 1918 until the 1930's, at the time of Pearl Har- 
bor there were five stores in operation, of various sizes: NBK, 
Kaneko's, and three independent, buying copra and selling trade 
goods, much the same type of thing which the Germans had sold, 
but now more rice. The Militery Government Handbook states that 
there were sixty-nine trade stores in the Marshalls in 1932. 
"The native producer usuelly takes most of the pav for his share 
in trade goods rather than in money." 


The Military Government Handbook says farther, 


Fishing ranxs next to copvra production among the 
industries of the liarshalil Islands. Although fish are 
caught mainiy for domestic consumption, there has been 
a certain development of commercial fisning since 1916. 

o « © » averaging slightly less than 50,000 kilograms (55 
tons) per annum. ... » most of the strictly commercial 
fishing is carried on by Japanese fishermen using power 
trawlers, Its amount must be smail, since only six 
licensed fishermen were reportec in 1929 and two in 1931.° 


Mason mentions also snali amounts of fibre rope and soap end 
hancacraft as produced for export. Cf these developments other 
than copra, the amounts were always extremely small and invoiv ed 
few Japanese or Marshallese. 


Local organization within the Jaluit Branch was somewhat 
different from the other branches, due to a large extent to what 
was relatively small in contrast to the rest of the Mandate and 
they tended to stay at Jaluit and the commercial development did 
not take large scale onerations, machinery or man power. The 
court systems, the police system, the communication system did 
not need to oe as fully developed as in the Marianas or parts of 
the Carolines. The natives could continue to run their own af- 
fairs, own their own land and more than elsewhere, an additional 
superstructure was not needed, 
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Political organization under the district Bureau Chief at 
Jaluit was a combination of native tradition and bureaucratic 
efficiency. Under the chief there were three sections, dealing 
respectively with Financial Affairs, Police Affairs, and General 





Affairs responsible to the Bureau Chief. ‘he Military Government 
Handbook says, "According to American observers, the Jaiuit 


Bureau is said to be one of the best administered of the Branch 
Bureaus, and Japanese officials are stated to prefer posts 
there to positions in the Caroline Islands. ... .The petty 
officials in general have been poorly educated and often incon- 
siderate or even cruel." 


In local village organization, the Japanese, as the Ger- 
mans, used Marshallese, but the Japanese respected the native 
social organization much less than the Germans had. Yanaihara 
describes the Marshalls rather in more detail than the other 
areas, He says, "The traditional chieftains are in general 
appointed to the positions of viliage chief and village headmen. 
But there are numerous exceptionse. For instance, of the 16 
village headmen in the Jaluit administrative area, there are 
three who were former great chieftains, six who were chieftains, 
six common clansmen, and one of Mixed German and netive blood. 
>» «© e othe natives call the old chieftains ‘chieftain of the 
village' and the village cnieftain 'chieftain of the office,' 
and those village criefs or the village headmen who are not 
traditional chieftains do not enjoy the influence of the latter; 
their position is only that of a government employee orf lower 
rank. The administrative policy of the government is approach- 
ing direct rather than indirect rule."© It is clear to see 
that the poiicy is, if not direct rule, at least, direct con- 
trol. as far as the official position under the Japanese was 
concerned, once it had been said that the Japanese had the 
power to apnoint heads of villages, even if they appointed 
the chief, the tracitional vosition and power of the chief 
supported by suvernatural sanctions and passed through 
generations by herecity was gone. Thke ultimate power was in 
the hands of outsiders. To be sure, social svstems do not 
change that rapidiy. The change of ultimate control had begun 
in German times and even in Japanese times the power and 
position of the traditicnal chiefs continued to some extent in 
the hierarchy of the traditional system. 


Yanaihara points out a further complicating factor. 
Even in the case of the appointment of a person of the great 
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chieftain's rank to the position of a village chief, his 
jurisdiction as a village official is not always the same 

as the syhere of his influence as the traditional great 
chieftain. In the Marshails a single island was often 

ruled by severai chieftains whose territories overlapred 

and elsewhere in the same group a number of islands were 
under the control of a single chieftain. These chieftains 
enjoyed their power by virtue of tneir position as heads of 
gentes. Village headmen were, however, appointed for each 
of the atolls regardiess of the former spheres of influence 
of the oid chieftains, The village headmsn whose old 

social status was that of a great chieftain has not 
necessariiv the traditional power of a great chieftain 

over the new area under ais jurisdiction; he is merely an 
organ in the new administrative system. The entire Mar- 
shalls are under the jurisdiction of two village chiefs, 

one for the eastern and the other for the western group. 

The eastern group was under the village headman of Maloelap, 
but after his death the position became vacant; the western 
group is now under village chief Rairan who is also the 
village headman of Jaluit. Neither the eastern nor the 
western groups have ever before been organized into a con- 
federation of tribes or villages, and the present appoint- 
ment of a village chief for each of the two groups of the 
Marshalls is not based on native custom. In other words, 
the spheres of iurisdiction of the village chiefs and 
village headmen in the Marshalls were determined arbitrarily 
by the German government in 1878 when it concluded a pro- 
tective treaty with Kabua who ruled over Jaluit Island and 
made him Great Chieftain of the Ralik Group of the Marshalls 
» « « « The office of village chief or village headman re- 
tains none of the traditional meaning of a chieftain in gens 
society, but is merely a subordinate administrative posit;on 
under the government with a purely territorial authority. 


It is clear that whether intentionally or not this type of 
organization ignores the rationale behind traditionally in- 
herited authority and position. Yanaihara goes on: 


The village chief may, with the permission of the local 
office, appoint a viilage policemen and a village secretary 
as his personal assistants in the execution of his duties. 
This is another instance of the transformation of the auto- 
cratic chieftain into a modern bureaucratic official, 


Yanaihara ignores the fact that traditionally the chiefs had 
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assistants, both lesser royalty and appointed commoners.) 


The village policeman handles matters relative to the police 
affairs of the village, and the village secretary looks 
after such official business as receiving orders from and 
handing over reports to the local office. His sense of 
dignity prevents a great chieftain who is appointed Village 
Chief from going about among the villagers in the execution 
of his new functions, and his lack of necessary knowledge 

of administrative affairs as well as of the Japanese lan- 
guage makes it difficult for him to carry out his new 
official cuties. it is necessary for him to depend upon 

his personal assistants who work as intermediaries between 
him and the villagers on the one hand and between him and 
the higher officials on the other. . .. . The importance 

of these officials makes the village chiefs supernumerary, 
and the system is gradually tending toward direct government 
administration of the villeges fn piace of indirect rule 
through traditional chieftains. 


While this may be drawing conclusions from the formal or- 
ganization rather than a thorough knowledge of the system as it 
actually worked, there is much truth in his position. 


Tazes continued to be collected much as in German times. 
A copra levy took the place of the more usual poll tax. Half 
the purchase price paid for all copra was allotted to the chief, 
who was then responsible for paying the taxes for his people. 
During the years this was modified slightly one way and another, 
but continued much like this. Property laws were mch as in 
German times. Land which had been the property of the German 
government or German nationals became Japanese property, and 
the rule forbidding the purchase of land by non-natives from 
natives without government permission continued. 


The Japanese at times stated explicitly that they were 
supporting native tradition and native institutions, but at the 
same time they worked on a policy cGefinitely devoted to change. 
A certain pride is felt in a seaming change from matrilineal to 
patrilineal forms, or to a money economy from a subsistence, 
kinship economy. It has often been stated that the reports to 
the League were purposeful lies, and in many cases they were, 
but beyond that "promotion of the material and moral well 
being" is surely honestly felt to be progress in the direction 
of change to Japanese culture. The intentions and the effects 
are perhaps best seen in the school system, which is so often 
an indication of attitude policy of a governing power, perhaps 
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better than expressed policy many times. In the Missionary 
Herald for 1916, Carl Heine already reports that, “Japanese 
government school has opened in Jaluit, those from seven to 
thirteen years of age are required to attend."1l Thus one 

year efter the beginning of occupation and still within the 
military period, schools had started. In July, 1918, the 
"Regulations for Native Schools in the South Sea Islands” were 
enactec and the Primary Schools were thereafter re-named Native 
Schools. At the time of the establishment of the South Seas 
Bureau, the schools for native children were calied Public 
Schools and the schoois for Japanese children which continued 

to be separate during the whole Japanese period, were called 
Primary Schools. The Annual Report for 1932 says "A Public 
School is an institution at which primary education is given 

to native children, its fundamental object being the imparting 
of moral senses as well as of such knowledge and capacity as 

are indispensable to the advancement and improvement of their 
lives, with due regard, at the same time, to their physical 
development. . . « »« Inasmuch as the local condition and the 
standard of living of the natives differ greatly from those 
prevailing elsewhere, special attention has been paid in drawing 
up the curriculae to make them fit the degree of intellect and 
ability possessed by the natives as well as the local condition, 
anc the pupils are treated with sympathy and liberality in order 
to promote good manners and to elevate their personal character, 
so that they may grow up capable of enjoying the biessings of 
advanced civilization. . .. . No tuition fees are chargede .. .- 
they are also provided gratis with text-books, paper, ink and 
other necessary articles as well as with the material needed 

in the practical lessons. ... . The regular course of a 

Public School lasts for three years, but for the benefit of 
children desiring to continue their studies after completing 

the course, a suprlementary course is attacned, with a term of 
two years. The supplementary course is at present provided 

only in the Public Schools established at the sites of the 
Branch Bureau."2 Curricula included: Ethics, Japanese language, 
Arithmetic, Watural Science, Drawing, Handicreft, Singing, 
Physical exercises, Agriculture, Housekeeping. The supplementary 
course included about the same things at a more advanced level. 
The teachers were "as a rule, appointed from among persons 
qualified to be teachers at primary schools in Japan proper. To 
assist the teacher, assistant teachers are appointed:in Public 
Schools. The Assistant teachers are appointed from among native 
candidates in accordance with. ... (regulation No.). There is 
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no special institution for training assistant teachers."2 


It seems clear that the fact that no native teachers were 
trained to teach, that the subjects stressed were those useful 
in connection with the Japanese way of life, morals, reading, 
and writing, etc. that the Japanese considered a change to 
vapanese standards and values, their goal. The peonie of 
Majuro who had been to these schools said that the main emphasis 
wes on reading, and more especially speaking Japanese, In the 
Marshalls, the schools revorted were at first on Jaluit and Wotje, 
later on Kwaialein and Ebon, Too. The only supplementary school 
was at Jaluit. The 1922 Annual Report gives: 


Javanese Native 
Teachers Teacners Boys Girls Total 


Jaluit Public 
School - Sup-~ 


plementary School 4 1 67 61 128 
40 22 62 

Wotje Pub. School 2 1 52 46 98 
In the Annual Report 

for 1937 
Jeluit Fub. School 4 1 116 97 2135 

Supplerentery 

School S1 2 76 
Wotje Pub. School 2 1 54 54 88 
Quajerin® Pub. School 1 1 40 37 77 


A few students went to the vocational school on Palau. 


It is herd to make generalizations about these schools, but 
it is certain that Japanese culture was stressed, Japenese his- 
tory, Japanese conduct, In each school there hung a picture of 
the Emperor. All Javanese national holidays were celebrated with 
a ceremony. 


4n interesting practice of the Japanese was to send a group 
of natives ~- viilage officials - to Japan each year on a trip 
of twenty days, for which the government paid one-half the 
expenses. 
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In contrast to the port of Jabor, the center of administra- 
tion on Jaluit, of Germen times which Kramer described, I quote 


the Military Government Handbook: 


By far the principal town is Jabor, the administre- 
tive center of the district on the island and atoll of 
Jaluit. The principal street of the tovn, a sand end 
esravei road wide enough for automobiles, runs along the 
lagoon shore in the northern part of the island, and is 
intersected at right angles just north of the main pier 
by a similar street which crosses the island to the outer 
beach. On the shore road, facing the main pier, is the 
large concrete warehouse and store of the Nanyo Boeki 
Kaisha. To the south of this, on the same street are 
successively the wooden buildings of the public school, 
some Japanese shops, the administration buiiding of the 
Jaluit Branch Bureau, the post office, more shops, and 
finally native houses. North of the transverse street, 
near the center of the island, stand the three buildings 
of the Jeluit Hospital, while further north are a small 
Sninto shrine, petty shops, and native dwellims. South 
of the transverse street stands a large warehouse owned 
by Lejerlan, a wealthy native, where motion pictures are 
sometimes shown. To the east, on the same side of the 
street near the center of the island, are the buildings 
of the Boston Mission - a wooden church, parish house, 
and a small guest house in the native style. At the 
south end of town, near the middle of the island, is 
the radio station, while the outer beach on the east is 
occupied by a row of native latrines. The Japanese in- 
habitants usually,live in houses near their place of 
business. « »« « «~ 


A geisha house, not mentioned just here, also graced Jabor. 


American Times 


And then came the war, As exurly as 1937-1939 the Japanese 
had begun to fortify the area and by 1940-1941 were sending in 
great quantities of men and supplies. The Marshallese now dis- 
tinguish between the Japanese whom they knew before 1940 and 
the "war Japanese" by whom they mean the military who arrived 
with no objective but the successful advancement of military af- 
fairs, Land was taken for air fields, for camping sites, for 
storage areas; native freedom of movement was greatly restricted, 
labor was requisitioned, and during the war when the situation 
was very bad, food was taken, women and children pressed into 
labor and more land and materials taken, Mason sums it up as 
follows: "During the war when the islands were isolated for 








1. Military Government Handbook, p. 357. 
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several years because of Japanese losses of shipping, the de- 
predation of the military garrisons in sserch of food and 
favors turned the natives against the Jananese, and converted 
them into willirg helpers of the American invasion forces 
which gained control of the Marshalls."1 Of course, what one 
hears now about the Japanese is colored by the fact that the 
Marshallese have seen that it peys to criticize the previous 
administration to the succeeding one. However, it is true that 
during the years of the war there were some very cruel acts 
done by some Japanese. 


During the war, the Marshallese saw large scale, mechanized 
warfare at very close hand - bombings, landings et Kwajalein, 
tremendous numbers of planes and ships. Those who did not 
see actual fighting saw thousands of troops arrive by air and 
sea with the jeeps, trucks, quonset huts, radio stations, 
gasoline, refrigerators, ice cream, movies, and road and airfield 
building machinery which are essentiai parts of modern armies. 


The only Americans most Marshallese had ever seen or known 
before the war were American Board Missionaries. In spite of 
the terrible war, which preceded their entry, the arrival of 
the americans was eagerly welcomed by the Marshallese, if not 
because of the previous knowledge of missionaries, at least be- 
cause it meant the end of the fighting and the oppression of the 
"war Japanese", Furthermore, one of the first acts of the 
American troops after their first landings was the evacuation of 
Marshallese from by~passed areas. To be sure, the Navy gained 
interpreters and guides and information in this way, but also 
they helped and planned to help the Marshailese. As Americans 
will, at great personal risk, some Navy men in small boats made 
several trips to pick up Marshallese at by-passed Jaluit, Milli, 
Viotje, and Maloelap. This impressed the liarshallese, 


With victory, the American troops came into the Marshalls 
in very iarge numbers, mostly stationed at Kwajalein and Mejuro, 
but with large forces at Eniwetok, too. All the Javanese were 
sent home, civilians eas well as military. American administra- 
tion was put into the hands of Military Government, under the 
Navy. During the years since the war, the Navy has been ruming 
a special school for Military Government officers planning to be 
stationed in the former Mandated area, In the summer of 1947, 
the official designation of Military Government was changed to 
Civil Administration, but the organization continued to be under 
the Navy and many or the same personnel stayed on. 





l. Mason, ODe Gite, Pe 13. 
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Jaluit was badly bombed during the war; it could not be 
used as the center of administration. Kwajalein, which was 
the main air base after the close of the war, was made the 
center of administration with a branch headquarters at Majuro. 
From these headquarters Military Government policy as it was 
formulated in Washington, Honolulu, Guam and Kwajalein was 
administered. 


The administrative policy of the American administration 
4s as yet very unformulated, both explicitly and implicitly, 
and in the light of the present situation it promises to remain 
in this condition. Any democracy in the position of ruler of 
subjected peoples is in an ambiguous position at best and in 
this case it is complicated by the fact that it is the military 
(the Navy) which holds the power and by the fact that it is not 
an area into which the American standard of living can be 
easily introduced because it does not have the economic resources 
to support it. This situation presents many problems which tend 
to show up in the basic policy of the administration. As will be 
shown, the present policy points several directions, 


In the May 3, 1947 Saturday Evening Post, Admiral Carleton 
Hubert vright, U.S.N., wno is much interested in Military Govern- 
ment and a power in making policy, asks, What shall we do with 
or for them? (The natives of the former Japanese Mandate.) "And 
I say, for mercy's sake let them alone in their happiness. .. 

» « Let's give them doctors, nails, tools, corrugated roofing, 
sail cloth, but teach them not to want radios, juke boxes, 
button shoes ... . Teach them basic English and support the 
schools, to perfect their own cuiture, not to impose an alien 
one."1 This represents one of the directions in which American 
policy is working (if you can call that one and not six): that 
of supporting native indigenous institutions. 


The local organization in the villages represents another 
Girecticn in which we are working. In native aboriginal cuiture, 
the volitical and social organization depended upon a rigid 
class svstem with a chief in power; in Japanese times, the 
power was in tne hands of the Jananese, with the local officers 
appointed from among the natives of the villages. As we have 
seen frequently, traditional leaders were appointed. The Amer- 
ican policy is, perhaps not explicitly, that both are in com- 
piete control, both the Navy Military Government and the people. 
One of the first acts of the Americans was to hold elections. 

As this was neither determination of officials by birth and 











1. C. H. Wright, "Let's Not Civilize These Happy People," Satur- 
day Evening Post, CCXIX, 23. 
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heredity nor by appointment, it can be imagined that the method 
was slightly confusing. Mason describes the system: 


There are now an atoll magistrate and an atoll 
scribe, both o2 whom are elected by the people. The 
village headmen are the traditional alabs, and several 
policemen in each atoll, are appointed by the atoll 
council. The natives manage their own affairs largely 
through monthly sessions of an Atoll Council, con- 
sisting of the alabs and the village officials. Decisions 
of the council, which is presided over by the magistrate, 
are reviewed by the administrative officer who often times 
has visits to the atolls in order to be present at tne 
council meetings. (I can scarcely imagine a Navy Officer 
timing anything to fit a native council meeting, but it 
is true that when the government official arrives a 
council meeting is usually held at his suggestion.) 
Directives from the administraticn are discussed end ex- 
plained at the meetings. It wouid appear that the Mar- 
shallese have adopted the American democratic procedure 
of government, but closer investigation reveals that these 
proceedings are actually a facade for the operation of 
traditional Marshallese institutions. An example may be 
Crawn from the northeastern atolls where it so happens 
that the magistrates of Ailuk, Utirik, and Wotje, as 
‘elected! by the people of these atolls, are also, in 
their own right, lesser chiefs who owe allegiance to 
"King! Tomeing at Wotje. In other atolls where this 
is not the case, it is found that magistrate and scribe 
are usually right-hand men of the local ‘king’ or are 
controlled by him. 


On Majuro the magistrate is the heir to the position of one or 
the two chieftainships, the scribe is a royal relative. So, 
in a way, the elected officers are in charge. 


I went to a confusing town council meeting one day. A 
group of Navy Military Government men came over to the village 
from the Military Government base across the lagoon. One came 
to inspect sanitary facilities, one came to collect records 
from the native medical practitioner and to see any patients 
whom the practitioner had been treating, one came to hold a 
town council meeting. The meeting opened with the Military 
Government officer in charge. He announced, through his inter- 
preter, that he had come to explain a change: In America we run 
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our government in a democratic way, each group of people are 
allowed to choose thetr own officials and to decide what they 
shall Go and how much they shall be paid. From now on this will 
be done in the village of Majuro. I quote from my field notes, 
"What a confusing meeting! And what a lack of knowledge of 
personalities of the village! Lt. _. announced that 
after September 1 each village will pay its own officials, will 
make its own budget, will run its own government, choose its 

own officials, but when its plans are made Military Government 
will pass on their acceptability to the Navy. The budget of 
Majuro etoll, he announced, will be $1,884/year which is $3.00 
the 628 men vho are 18-60 years of age, but, he continued, the 
people of the village may raise the money any way they like, 
impose any taxes they wish, pay their officials what they wish. 
They will need as officials on Majuro, he went on, 1 magistrate, 
5 policemen, 1 scribe, 2 headmen, 6 teachers, etc. .. . paid 
(and he mentions the prevailing wages) but they may choose 

any officials they wish; 1 good man is better than 5 poor ones." 
Ne further confused the issue that day in many ways, among 
which wes to praise as trustworthy and a man Militery Government 
admired, a man known to the whole village as the store keeper 
who had been,dishonest with money belonging to one of the vil- 
lage stores. This represents another side of the policy: "Run 
yourselves, but we are in control." 


Another direction in which the American policy points -- 
a direction indicated by German and Japanese times -- but fur- 
ther emphasized under the Americans--is toward the introduction 
of the culture of the western worid in working form. Mar- 
shallese near the navy bases were able to see thousands of 
troops living army life, to see movies every night for years; 
they rode in jeeps, learned to drive them, learned to repair 
jeeps, trucks, pumps, water stiils, large cook ranges, landing 
craft boats. In the Labor Camps they ate G.I. food. Some 
sixty to seventy men were recruited to go to Guam to work 
there for the Navy for wages higher thm they could make in 
the Marshails. 


Because the Mandated area is strategic area, administered 
by the Navy, as yet vrivate concerns have not been aliowed to go 
in as traders. The year 1944 saw the establishment in the atolls 
of thirty or so trading outlets under Military Government 
supervision. Native stores keeners were appointed and salaried 
by the administration. During the following year, this super- 
vision was turned cver to the United States Commercial Company, 

a trading agency, under R.F.C. USCC began to convert the stores 
as rapidly as possible into native cooperatives, cwned and 
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managed by Marshallese. Lately the trading has been turned over 
from R.F.C. to the Navy again. Mason says, "The Marshal lese 
have had.a free hand in organizing the management of their 
stores,"*+ Needless to say while the Marshallese may have a , 
free hand in organizing and managing their stores, the real con- 
trol lies with the power exporting, importing, selling, setting 
prices, choosing inventory, setting standards for copra, etc. 

As yet, neither the USCC or the Navy has brought in goods equal 
in quantity or quality to those in the Japanese and German 

trade stores, However, a iarge business is being carried on 

by mail order to the United States. Herein lies one of many 
Gilemmas -- there is talk that the Marshalis should be made 
"self-sufficient" but it is difficult to determine what this 
means or should mean when shipping and mail administration are 
at present subsidized by the Navy, and when it is impossible to 
imagine that the Marshallese economy could support them. As 

in the local government, in the trade stores, the Marshallese 
are in charge, but at the same time, they are note 


The production of copra is not yet in full operation and 
handicraft has been the main trade goods for the natives as yet. 
Contrary to Japanese and German times, the trader pays the 
worker directly, and he is not officialiy required to give the 
chief a share. There is some indication that the chiefs still 
expect a share, however, Taxes are imposed and collected 
from individuals, not through the chiefs. 


The Marshall Islands, in fact all of Micronesia, is 
relatively free of serious diseases, but there were some in- 
digenous diseases, and contacts with the whites brought more. 
Native traditions had, and to a surprising extent still have 
recognized treatments for some diseases. However, western 
scientific medicine has long been known in the Marshalls both 
as a vart of the missionary program and as part of the German 
and Japanese Government prograns.,. The Jepanese had a nospital 
on Jaluit to which natives could go; each chief paid for those 
in his district who went to the hospital. In 1931 the Jaluit 
hospital had a staff of ten Japanese trained Japanese doctors 
and nurses and helpers. Mast of the western medicine prac- 
ticed in Japanese times was done by Japanese, although late in 
the period some native practitioners were trained. The 1937 
Annual Report says: 


e «© e « at some Government Hospitals, native men and 
women are being given at Government expense ins truction 


1. Mason, op. cit., pe 48. 
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in elementary medicine, pharmacy, and nursing. »« e « In 
the districts under the jurisdiction of the Branch 
Bureau of Jaluit Island where difficulties exist in 
communications on account of the presence of numerous 
reefs, a service of native medical practitioners in the 
limited area is organized to provide the natives with 
free and prompt mecical treatment in simple or urgent 
cases. Practitioners qualified for this service are 
selected from among the graduates with high standing 

of Public Schools and must have been trained in medicine 
and surgery curing a period from three to five years 

in Government Hospitals. They are permitted to practice 
only within a fixed islet or reef; yet they are not ai- 
lowed to use narcotics and poisons or to perform surgical 
operations, The number of these practitioners was eight 
at the end of 19356. 


One gets the impression that this was an exception made for 
Jaluit district only because of the pressure of lack of Japanese 
doctors. American policy has been to train as quickly as 
possible, Marshailese to be native practitioners, while cur- 
rently supplementing with help from a Navy hospital on Kwajalein 
and on Majuro. To this end, they are training men in a school 
at a nospital in Guam. The school isfor men from all over the 
former mandeted area. There is a nurses school also on Guam 

and nurses are also being trained on Majuro. An attitude 
typicai of Americans, but, of course, not a program is indicated 
by an occasional remark ty the doctors that some of the mm will 
soon be able to be trained in western medicai schools. 


As was pointed out in connection with the Japanese school 
system, administrative policy is frequently indicated by the 
school system. in Japanese times while the school system in 
some ways purported to support native institutions, to a large 
extent, in reality, they put stress on reading and writing and 
speaking Javanese and on learning Japanese "morals." The 
teaching was cone by Japanese teachers with nerhaps the helnv 
of a native Marshallese interpreter. as is stated in the An- 
nual Reports to the League of Nations, there was no special 
teacher's training school for native Micronesians. In con- 
trast, the Americans almost at once set up a Teachers' Training 
School, at Majuro, to train native teachers to teach in the 
village scnools. The Teachers! Training School at Majuro is 
training young men and women from all over the Marshalls. 

They are learning geography; history, arithmetic, spelling, 
English, etc. This is a difficult situation because the 
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Marshallese are used to teachers of European or Japanese 
nationality. The language, both English teught in the mission 
schools until the 1950's and the Japanese taught in the Japanese 
schools, was always considered a very important part, if not 

the most important part of the schooling. The knowledge of 

the foreign language has paid off for those who learned it, 

both English and Japanese. However, currently in the schools 

in the villages, the teachers know relatively little English. 
This puts them at a disadvantage, as the veople, feeling that 

a knowledge of English will help their children are disappointed 
in the schools. They tend to identify schools with the 

learning of the foreigner's language and not with an abstract 
educational process. Schools are not part of their way of 

life, but a part of the foreigner's culturee The school is 
considered a way of iearning the foreigner's ways, especially 
their language. They have no pattern with which to feel grati- 
fied that the educational process is being turned over to them 
end they frankly hope the mission schools will open socn again 
with American teachers whose native language is English. 


Again the Marshallese are in charge, and at the same time 
they are not. The curriculum in the Teachers! Training School 
is determined, as yet, by Americans, in large part, Navy 
trained Americans, The text books used are discarded California 
and Honolulu public school books in large part. It must be 
seid, cf course, that the administration is new end has not had 
much time to plan schools suited to a new environment. To take 
two extreme examples to malre an obvious point: (1) I went into 
the viilage school at Majuro one day, and the students were 
learning the canitals of the states of the United States and 
their populations! "Iowa, Des Moines, population 143,467; 
Maine, Augusta, population 19, 360;" (2) The first story of 
the first grace reader, wnich I tried many times to explain 
to the teacher of the school, is about a polar bear and a zoo, 
A native Marshallese teacher was attempting to teach his pupils 
English with the book. 


These, as Il say, are indications of the various directions 
in which American policy points. As many pveople have pointed 
out, American culture itseif nas many contradictions in it, 
and some of these are evident here. The Americans really be~ 
lieve that the Marshailese shouid govern themselves at the same 
time as they insist on imposing the American way on them. They 
really believe that ali peoples should be given as good an 
education -~ and that to them means a western education -- as 
possible, and yet are unwilling to take the consequences of the 
education or to plan for them. They want to introduce a stan- 
dard of living with many more material goods than the Marshallese 
are used to and vet they fail to consider that the resources 
will not support the introduction of them. There is a tendency 
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to blame failure on poor management (which it often is) rather 
than basic conflicts of policy; this has been the case in much 
of the criticism of Samoa and Guam administrations and has 

often led to svecific criticisms of specific laws or officers 
rather than to underiving dilemmas. The dilemmas are real. 

The area ts far from the mainland and source of man power and 
supplies; and in some ways only the Navy seems a feasible 
organization to administer the area -=- only they have shins, 
radio stations, planes and equipment to keep officials on 

small bases in the ocean. At the same time navy personnel in 
general, regardless of the schools they have been to in training, 
are not usually ‘interested, temperamentally suited or suf~ 
ficiently trained to administer native peoples. The contact 

of the Marshellese with western culture has been so great, there 
is no possibility that "leaving them alcne" as Admiral Wright 
suggests would solve the problems created over the last fifty 
years. Education, once begun in the western tradition and with 
a knowledge of English, cannot be completely channeled although 
it could be more wisely directed. 


The churches continue to hold services regularly, mainly 
with the native pastors and teachers trained formerly at Kusaie, 
in charge. A missionary has been in the area occasionally since 
the war, but the plans go forward for a school as before on the 
mission lands on Kusaie to serve the Marshallese, Plans grow 
with the chances of the improvement of transnortation facilities. 
This year, 1948, & new Morning Star, the sixth, has been sent 
out to Micronesia. The missionary speaks now of conferences 
and training courses in Hawaii to which she would like Mar- 
shallese to go. (Since the writing of this report, Catholic 
missionaries have also come into the area.) The English which 
various Marshallese learned in mission school in the past has 
paid off enormously. It was strange conditions under which to 
learn it, with no conceivable possibility of ever using it ex- 
cept to talk to the missionaries (who knew Marshallese) but the 
war and change of administration made it valuable. It has made 
a profound difference in local government in the villages; it 
has meant that not only the younger people know the language of 
those in power as so often happens, but some of the older people 
have a good enough command of English to feel that they are com- 
municating with tne officers directly rather than indirectly. 

It would be very interesting to know what the introduction and 
teaching of the reiigion of the missionaries has actually meant 
to the Marshallese and if I ever went again, i would make this 
my central study, as this religion has been accepted so com- 
pletely in some spheres as +o be a directing force of life and 
in others has been completely rejected. The mission schools can 
certainly be said to be popular, the people are anxious now for 
them to open. One has the feeling an important reason is that 
they feel that at the mission school there will be American 
teacherse 
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In the descriptions of Early Times, German Times, Japanese 
Times, I have concluded each section with a description of the 
individual foreigners who lived in the villege of Majuro or in 
sections of the Marshalls. With American Times, this is not 
necessary. In the former times the foreigners described had 
individual affects on the Marshallese people. Tocay, Americans 
are concentrated in military camps or Coast Guard stations and 
the affects of the American camps are general, not individual. 
Occasionaliy, American men have gotten to know some Marshallese 
as individuals, but nct through living in the viilages as in 
Japanese and German times, but only in casual and usually tem- 
porary circumstances. As the war period closes and more Ameri- 
can families arrive, camps are developing social iife of their 
own and there is less and less contact witn Marshallese ina 
sociai way. Today at the base on Majuro, the American per- 
sonnel plays baseball with the Marshaliese men from the Labor 
Camp, etc. But when there was a small military hospital group 
in Majuro village during the war, the American men taught the 
Marshallese girls to dance, had feasts and celebrations with 


the Marshallese of the village, some iearned to speak Marshallese. 


This was an exceptional situation and today this type of contact 
is unknown, 








CHAPTER V 


THE ACCULTURATION PICTURE 


The changes which have taken place as these various in- 
fluences from outside which were just described have interacted 
with the original Marshallese culture patterns, account for the 
present Marshallese picture. Nine important considerations put 
this acculturation picture into focus, and make possible an un- 
derstanding of the position of the mixed-vloods. 


1. As has been seen, the area and the people have never 
been exploited in the sense that the American Indians, or the 
South Africans, or the Hawaiians were exploited. Land owner- 
ship, however it has changed, has remained in the hands of the 
natives. It continued to be possible to gain a living from the 
piece of land on which a group lived and from the sea nearby. 

If making some of the coconuts into copra brought the means to 
trade goods, the possible purchases were within the imagined 
possibie money income. The resources of the islands were such 
that importing labor would not increase production, the indi- 
genous population was fully able to exploit the land and without 
aGrastic interruption of native life, The money gained from 
copra was snent on goods which would have been made in the time 
in which the copra was processed: food, clothing, tools, sail 
cioth, etc. Gradually a few other commodities were brought in, 
sextants, compasses, sewing machines, lumber, etc. which made 
possibie a life based on a slightly greater qumtity and variety 
of material goods. 


2. Because of the lack of resources and the isolation, 
the number of outsiders who came into the area was small, and 
the oppertunity for tne Marshallese to see or participate in the 
society of the sutsiders was limited to these few, The tyns 
of economy was not conducive to the development of an upper 
class of foreigners with a separate wav of life from the lowe 
class - the natives. There has always been a tendency in this 
direction but the outsiders came in small numbers and stayed 
usually only for short periods ana the two class system did not 
structuralize. The three changes of administration also have 
contributed to this lack of structuralization. The native 
economy continued intact and the other group did not develop 
fully. 


Perhavs this more than anything else makes the Marshallese 
situation different from many others where mixed-bloods are 
part of the society. While the outsiders who came in had the 
ultimate power in many spheres of activity and did profit by 
the economy, they did not set up a stable society with recog- 
nized attitudes of superiority over the native society. The 
fathers of the mixed-bloods were usually known to the Mar- 
shallese as individuals. They lived with the natives more or 
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less, and far from their own communities, The mixed-bloods grew 
up as part of the native community with no opportunity to be or 
to try to be part of enother. 


3. At the same time, the number of Marshallese is small 
and the amount of travelling which they do is great, and in- 
fluences quickly affect everyone. 


Those mixed-bloods who learned special skills or languages 
from their fathers had relatively little advantage over the 
native Marshallese, It was possible for a limited number of 
native Marshaliese to go to Jaluit to work for the foreigners 
and learn the skills there, or to go to mission school and 
learn the ways of the foreigners; the mixed-bloods had no 
option on the tmowledge. 


4, The effect of the first two points above has been to 
introduce foreign elements into the liarshallese culture rela- 
tively slowly vith time for adaptation, rejection and change, 


4 


DS. Outside political power moved easily into a culture 
vith a pattern of absolute authority, tribute, and obedience. 
And the chiefs lost their power over a lons transition period. 


The mixed-bloods were fitted into the native society and 
no Opportunity existed for them to take any hand in control 
which passed from native chiefs to foreign governments which 
sent their own administrators and continued to use native social 
structure in local affairs. At the same time, while the mixed- 
bleods took no hand in control outside the native social struc- 
ture, they were so completely fitted into the native society 
that they took their viaces of vrestige or lack of prestige 
which accruea to them by the working of the native society, 
through inheritance or achieved status, 


6, “hile it is possible to meke point (4) above, almost 
in contradiction it can also be said that in the shart period 
of contact of the Marsnallese culture with the outside world, 
the Marshallese have hac three political pvovers rule them. In 
a certain sense this has developed a vattern of sophistication 
much greater than that of many middle-western Americans. The 
Marshallese have seen the Germans come with their way of doing 
things and be displaced by the Japanese with their different way 
of doing things and they in turn were displaced by the Americans 
with their ways. The Marshallese now tend to say ~ people are 
aifferent, there are good and bad ones in each group, whatever 
their peculiar habits. 
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This attitude, undoubtedly a correlary of the lack of 
exploitation as well es the changes of administration, has re- 
sulted in a situation where the fathers of mixed-bloods, few 
in number, are treated as individuals. The children, with no 
opportunity to go elsewhere, are fitted easily into the native 
society. 


7, Whether point (6) is the cause or the effect it is 
difficult to tell, but certainly today one of the dominant pat- 
terns of Marshallese culture is adaptability. A pattern in a 
culture, a Gominant motif or what you will, is illusive and 
aifficult to document. This pattern in Marshallese life is 
truly striking but perhans aifficult to convey. Whether this 
adaptability is the result of much adaptation to changes intro- 
duced relatively slowly and without catastrophic effects or is 
an aboriginal pattern, or both, it is cifficult to say. In 
the Marshallese culture aboriginally war plaved an important 
part in the achievement and validation of status by tne chief 
and offered the young men a chance to gain favor in the eyes of 
the chief; today non-violence is a striking feature of the 
culture. Aboriginal culture was supernatureally sanctioned and 
systematically explained by a religious and mythical tradition 
which has almost compietely disappeared and which has been re- 
placed by an adapted version of the Christian religion, intro- 
duced by a very few individuals. One of the central points of 
the introduced religion was a Victorian reverence for pre- 
marital chastity; the lMarshailese have completely ignored this 
aspect of the teachings, adapting the religion in this case to 
their standards. With seemingly no strain and no resistance 
the Marshaliese prepared for and celebrated the fourth of July 
and Labor Day rather than the Japanese holidays, having long 
since given up their ow ceremonial life in adapting to the 
Jépanese system and so completely that it is cifficult to find 
people now in the village who even remember the old ceremonies, 
When the missionaries introduced mother hubbards, the Mar- 
shallese women first wore them either over or under the dresses 
and later gave un the mats. Western medicine was accepted to 
the extent that it was successful but in such diseases &s 
"sorrow" for which Western medicine has not proved effective, 
Marshallese medicine continues. One could go on and on. It 
would be easy without a knowledge of tne situation to attri- 
bute this adaptability to fatalism and a broken spirit, but 
such is not the case, 


8. To the Marshallese, changes which have been made more 
often than not have seemed to be net gain. That is a difficult 
statement to make, but in the main, no one or two changes have 
been especially resented or no combination of circumstances 
deeply regretted. English which some people learned in mission 
school is now valuable. Navigation instruments proved accurate 
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and of help in saving lives. Western medicine has proved to 
Go as it claimed in many cases. The copra business has 
brought in items found to be useful. Change in Marshallese 
society has so far not seemed disastrous and in some ways 
truly beneficial to a society of few material resources and a 
prevalent adaptable pattern. The ideal of freedom which an 
American tends to feel has been sacrificed by the arrival of 
outside powers was not a part of aboriginal life, except for 
the chief, and frequently he has felt that he benefited by 
special privilege given him by the administration. 


9. Point 8 has led the Marshaliese to look cheerfully 
to the future with hope and optimism. Perhaps it also explains 
the adaptability pattern. It is to be sunposed that a culture 
will be more adaptable if changes pav off; Will it be able to 
be adaptable when changes are not paying off? 


The above points might lead one to assume that these con- 
Citions would continue to prevail and that the acculturation 
picture in the Marshalls would continue to be a rather adjustable 
one. On the contrary, in these very conditions which explain the 
rather pleasant picture of the past, are the roots of disaster. 
And the time has come for the disaster. 


1. The resources of the Western World with which the 
Miarshallese have become familiar in the years of war and since 
are far greater than at any other time. They have become 
familiar with the material goods of the Western \Viorld and are 
developing a desire for them over and above their desire for 
the trade goods of German and Japanese times which have now 
become necessities. At the same time, the resources of the 
hiarshalls while they easilv supported the trade stores are far 
too scant to support the standard of living which the new 


goods represent. 


2o The social organization of the Marshalls during the 
acculturation veriod has changed but has remained basicallv 
strong. This perhaps, has been true because of the connsction 
of the land tenure system with the class system. After the 
power of the chief was severely restricted by the forbidding of 
war, the denial of the power of life and death over subordinates, 
the placing of a higher nower over the chiefs, his power and 
that of the upver class continued to hold the social organiza- 
tion together because of their control of land. To the Mar- 
shallese living on the material resources of three trees and 
the sea the land tenure was the most important focus of the 
social organization. Basically the changes of the foreigners 
did not affect this and hence not the basis of the social 
organization. This was the chief's real source of power and 
until now has never been questioned, However, today, with the 
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Americans emphasizing the individual in the village and the mem- 
bers of the atoil council rather than the chiefs, with the ad- 
ministration moving more and more in the direction of tke recag- 
nition of the rights of ownership of those living on a piece of 
land, with the American contempt for feudal obligations and 
tribute systems and the direct assessment of taxes, this Dasis 
of social organization is in question. Undoubtedly the American 
policy is more disrupting than the authoritative Japanese policy. 


Basis for new organization and new leadership is now in 
power of formation. John Useem points out one of the prob- 
lems relating to this when he says in a very interosting ar- 
ticle in the “American Journal of Sociology, speaking of all of 
Micronesia, and so speaking too strongly to apply without 
qualification to the situation in the Marshalls: 





The Micronesians have so long pleyed the role of 
subordinates that they have developed fixed habit 
patterns for this status. Hence when celled upon to 
assume a role in policy-making heretofore denied them, 
they make decisions which would call forth in them- 
selves previously established emotional responses of 
subordinates. Intellectuaily they couid assume coor- 
dinate status, but habitual anticipatory behavior led 
them to act as superordcinates to themselves. Often 
the course of action they suggested was more demanding 
on themselves than any native tracition or American 
standards warranted. It was difficult to ascertain 
how the islanders felt on controversial subjects, for 
they would never object outwardly to any proposal, re- 
gardless of its inherent demerits. 


In the Marshalls this applies mostly to ultimate control problems, 
not to locai village affairs. 


Se The native social structure while it has changed in 
the last one hundred vears, has always been a closed system in 
which no opportunities were seen over the village, atoll or at 
least the chain level. Today, with the educational system 
which has been started; with the young men sent to Guam; with 
the opportunity to learn trades in the Labor Campos; with the 
missionaries talking of conferences in Hawaii, the field of 
opportunity looks wider, whether or not it is in reality. Wider 
than it ever looked in German or Japanese times, 


4. Schools, trading medicine and village politics to a 
limited extent are being turned over to the Marshallese, but at 


1. John Useem, "American Pattern of Military Government in 
Micronesia," AJS, LI, 96. 
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the same time, the limiting force, the administration in power, 
is teaching and in some cases acting on a philosophy which says 
that there should be no such limiting pewer. In German and 
capanese times, the rower was in the hands of the controlling 
force and no doubt existed that it would continue to be there. 


5-« The very pattern of adaptability and the very pro- 
clivity for change prevalent in the Marshallese culture are 
causing the Marshaliese to move quickly in the directions 
pointed by the four points above. They are quickly developing 
a taste for the luxuries they see in Labor Camps, and in Guam, 
in the magazine Life, and in the movies. They are quick to 
change to the American pattern of social organization. They 
are looking forward to the opportunity to goto Hawaii, San 
Francisco and Chicago. One wonders whether the pattern of 
edaptability will be able to adjust if the trade decreases 
rather than increases, if the money gets less instead cf more, 
if the opportunities to go to Hawaii, Guam, and San Francisco 
decrease rather than increase. It seems to be true that 
profiteble trade to the \iarshalls is impossible for American 
firms, and at present it looks probable that trade in the 
future rather than increasing, may decrease. at present the 
trade stores offer much less than they did in German and 
Japanese times. One wonders, too, whether the pattern of 
adaptability which is quickiy picking up the idea of an 
individual-centered society can adapt to an individual-centered 
society under absolute outside power, 





These forces lead me to the conclusion that whereas, 
until now, the acculturation picture has been extremely 
smooth, disharmony, disruption, and the attendant unhappiness 
of individuals and break down of social organization and cul- 
ture will follow. 








CHAPTER VI 


MIXED-BLOODS 


With all this we are able to consider the position of the 
mixed-bloods in Marshallese society. Only with the general 
acculturation picture in mind is the present position of the 
mixed-bloods intelligible. 


Definition and Statistics 


hiixed-bloods in this study are defined very simply with 
no attempt to consider the biological aspects or theories. 
A mixed-blood in this study is a person with a father, grand- 
father, or great-grandfather who was or is a European or an 
Oriental. The number of mixed-bloods is reiatively small today 
and always has been. As we saw from the quoted German statis- 
tics, there were twenty-five or thirty in all the Marshalls 
in the 1880's, if the figures are at all accurate. The Japanese 
counted the mixed=-bloods as natives in their censuses, so we 
have no statistics for Japanese times. One factor to be con- 
sidered is that many Japanese women came with their men, in 
great contrast to the period before. This meant that the number 
of Japanese men who lived with Marshallese women was propor- 
tionately smaller; however, the gross number of Japanese was 
much greater than the number of Germans in the period before. 


There is no coubt that at Likiep, which has long been 
owned by the Capelle and DeBrum families, the proportionate 
number of mixed-bloods has always been higher than elsewhere in 
the Marshalls except perhaps for Jaluit. Jaluit, as the center 
of foreign activity attracted the mixed-bloods to a certain ex- 
tent. Today the only statistics we have are those I gathered 
in Majuro village. In the summer of 1947, the proportion of 
mixed-bloods in the village was sixty-two in a population of 
eight hundred and thirty-seven. Of these fifteen were mixed- 
bloods whose father or grandfather from the outside was Japanese. 


Early Period 


Outsiders first came to the Marshall Islands in the nine- 
teenth century. The Pacific at that time must have been a 
fabulous place! Adventurers, traders and refugees from various 
parts and principles of the European world roamed the waters 
of the Pacific in surprisingly large numbers. In 1880, the 
small, very small, port of Jabor on Jaluit registered one 
hundred and fourteen entering ships! In these early days, 
political control and the society of the Western ‘YJorld had not 
yet arrived; men were alone, and without censure lived with 
native women, both at the centers and on outlying atolls. At 
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gabor on Jaluit, with the coming of the German protectorate in 
1885 the situation chenged slightly, a white settlement developed, 
a few white women came with their husbands, and the group took 

on a way of life of its own which tended to exclude the natives. 
On the outlying atolls the situation remained as before for a 
while, however. 


The first European-Marshallese children, especially if 
their fathers lived with the family for many years, tended to 
learn another language or another skill, foreign to Marsnailese 
ways. These mixec-bloods could use these skilis in a limited 
way at the center of foreign activity, but they were a long way 
from the countries of their fathers and their special knowledge 
would not take them far, The number of outsiders was small 
and the population shifting; there was no developing stable 
foreign society for the mixed-bloods to join or to desire to 
toin. Jabor was usuaily a shifting atoll village of single men, 
men from many countries. 


If the father did not live with the family, the matrilineal 
system of the Marshallese guaranteed the children a clan, a 
lineage group, a home and support. There was not, and today 
4s not, a pattern in hiarshallese culture which rejects illigi- 
timate children. All children are welcome and may live with 
their mother in her home if she has no husband at the time, 
or with the large number of adoptions, may be adepted into another 
family. These two reasons for the acceptance of children in 
generai combined with the fact that the group of outsiders from 
which the father had come were not seriously resented or hated 
made the acceptance of a mixed-blood child in these early days 
merely another part of the generally smooth and gradual accul- 
turation picture. The three changes of administration made it 
impossible to develonv a feeling against one particular group 
of mixed-bloods in connection with the groups of their fathers 
because by the time the children were grown, the administering 
group had changed. 


in general, it can be said that in this early period, the 
mixed-bloods fitted easily into the society with no more 
special position or special attention toward them than the 
matter of the fact that their father or grandfather was known 
to be an outsider. An occasional outsider may have imbued one 
or another of them with the idea that they were superior be- 
cause of their European "blood", but it was not the prevailing 
attitude. As a matter of fact many of the men who came had 
particularly left the European way of life and had no wish to 
perpetuate it. 
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As a generel rule, the men from the outside who lived 
with the Marshallese women for long periods and influenced 
their children, were not the same neople who were introducing 
any organized changes which were going on, e.g., the missionaries 
or the administrators. (There is no record of a missionary 
marrying a Warshallese, as a matter of fact the American Board 
never recognized Carl Heine's Marshallese wife. All the years 
they paid kim, they paid him on the scale of the single men, 
completely ignoring his wife and many children in spite of his 
requests to the contrary.) And the Marshellese with their genius 
for distinguishing between variations of types within an outside 
group recognized this. 


Thus the mixed-bloods were not resented or forced out of 
the Marshellese society by the natives and the outsiace group 
had no reason to single them out with srecial attitudes or con- 
cern. There was very little opportunity for them to take a 
special position of their ow between two societies. There was 
no opportunity for them to pass into the ‘‘estern or Oriental 
society and since they were not generally resented, no need for 
them to pass as individuals into the society which, needless to 
say, would have been impossible anyway in a group as small as 
the Marshailese where everyone is known and for generations 
back. There was no opportunity for them to ve leaders of the 
native group as the native social structure while chenging con- 
tinued to be sufficient. 


Likiep was cifferent. The mq@ who bought this island in- 
tended to have it be differmt. we know that they married 
Marshallese wives and hoped that the two femilies would inter- 
marry and continue the European "blood". Likiep has continued 
to be the center for mixedG-bloods of these two lines and as can 
be seen from the families listed for Majuro traders, there has 
also been a tendency for a few European mixed-bloods - children - 
from elsewhere in the Marshalis to marry into this Likiep group. 
For this reason, I vefer to the Likiep group and not the Capelle 
and DeBrum lines. This Likiep group as distinct from the other 
mixed-bloods and the native Marshallese tends to live in con- 
jugal family groups, to designate themseives bv a given name 
and a surname, to live in more western-tvpe houses when possible, 
to emphasize the patrilineal line. The Likiep group will be dis- 
cussed iater. 


This general pattern of acceptance of most mixed-bloods 
into native society and of the difference of the Likiep group 
probably continued in Japanese times, No mention is made in 
any of the Japanese reports available in English of the mixed-~ 
bloods as a special group. During the war, some natives and 
many mixed-bloods who were knovm to have a knowledge of Americans 
and the English language were under deep suspicion but not on the 
basis of anything except this special knowledge. 
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Mason's Picture 


But beginning with the coming of organized administration 
and increasing in Japanese and American times the picture has 
been changing. Transportation and cormunication have improved 
and the men from outside have been able to keep up contacts 
at home and to bring their wives with them. There has been a 
decrease in the frontier atmosphere and the south sea adven- 
turer's tradition. 


Mason, who, significantly, spent most of his time and 
much of his interest on Likiep reports at various places in his 
report about mixed-bloods as a group: in his introduction, he 
thanks his interpreters, all but one of the six mentioned are 
mixed-bloods. He says, "While class distinctions in modern times 
are determined mainly by inheritance according to rules of the 
Marshallese matrilineats, there has been formed in recent years 
a new upper class which is extra-Marshallese in character. 
This new privileged group is founded on educational advantage, 
personal ambition, and the acquisition of wealth and power 
through channels made available by the presence of foreign popu- 
lation groups in the Marshall Islands. Many of this new group, 
probably most of them, are the descendants of mixed marriages 
between foreigners and natives. . .. On 10 July 1946 a meal 
was served on the heaving deck of the Marshallese ketch Mera 
at sea between Likiep and Wotje. The two American passengers, 
having been provided vith knives and forks and metal Navy trays, 
were invited to eat first. as they finished, four half-castes 
stepped up to take their ration, eating it with spoons from 
bowls. And only then was the remainder of the food passed among 
the natives..... This incident was diagnostic of a different 
kind of class distinction which has sprung up in the Marshalls 
under foreign domination -~ a colonial society characteristic 
also of other areas in the Pacific and the Far East, in which 
a small number of purebloods from the Western nations stand at 
the top, creating in their liaisons with local women a slightly 
larger group of mixed-bloods, and both in danger of_being en- 
gulfed by the broad base of the native population."+ On the 
same page, he says, however, "no stigma attaches to the term 'half 
caste’ or to the fact of mixed=-blood. Rather it implies a cer- 
tain prestige and a recognition of the advantages which go with 
even a small part of foreign blood in a social environment 
dominated by foreigners."© One feels that perhaps here he is 
looking at the situation from the point of view of the mixed- 
bloods only. "Generally, the Marshallese display no ill-feeling 


1. Mason, op. cit., pp. 60-61 


2. Ibid., p. 61 
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toward the half-castes, but tend to seek them out for advice 
end leadership in dealings with the foreigner."1 He recog- 
nizes that Likiep is unique, but continues to speak of the 
mixed-bloods of the Marshalls as a group, "For the Marshalls 

an unique social situation exists at Likiep Atoll, where 

nearly one hundred years ago, two Europeans wed native girls 
and established two lineages which today own the atoll and 
comprise about one-fourth “of the Likiep population. The two 
founders desired that their descendants intermarry in order 

to preserve the European caste..e.."2 "The Marshallese do 

not recognize private property in land, except in a few out- 
standing, examples where foreigners or half-castes are in- 
volved.' "The Marshallese appear to have little desire to 
accumulate wealth in any form, indeed, they have very few 
opportunities to do so in what amounts to a subsistence economy s 
on the other hand, the half-caste minoyi ty follows standards 

of wealth recognizable by Westerners, 'In the Marshalls, the 
employment of half-castes as foremen is not resented by natives 
working under them....."9 


My Picture 





I feel that occasionally Mason speaks of mixed-bloods as 
though what he says applies to all mixed-bloods of the Marshalls. 
The description he gives best fits the Likiep group which for 
many years has had a special position, as he points out, and 
which, because of the fact that they are singled out by the 
American administration, are coming to have an even more 
special position now. The mixed-bloods I studied were at 
Majuro; I feel that the description of the various groups of 
mixed-bloods which I describe for Majuro are typical of the 
rest of the Marshalls although in various places different ones 
of the groups are more important. 


Majuro Military Government Base 


Majuro atoll has a Navy Military Government Base (now 
called Civil Administrative Unit) at the eastern end. Twenty- 
ive miles across the lagoon at the western end, is the village 
of Majuro, the main native settlement of the atoll. Where the 
Government Base is now there was, during the war, a huge 
military camp. Today some of the buildings have been torn down 
but the remains of a large camp still stand. Here a few officers 


1. Ibid., p. 62 
2. Tbid., p. 64 
3. Ibide, Pp. 146 











5S. Ibid., pe 174 
6. Ibid., p. 192 
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and men, fewer than one hundred, are stationed with the main 
purpose of administering the American policy for the southern 
Marshalls. Also at this base is the hospital for both military 
and Marshallese where Marshallese medical aides and nurses are 
trained temporarily until the school in Guam graduates its 
trainees. Here also is the Teacher's Training School for the 
whole Marshalls area, and the "Labor Camp". In the Labor Camp 
which is a collection of former military houses, live the Mar- 
shallese wno go to the school, those who work in the hospital, 
and the men and women who work for the base as domestic ser- 
vants, fishermen, construction workers, boat crews, mechanics, 
etc, Here also live the men who work for the government tra- 
ding agency which in 1947 was the United States Commercial 
Company (USCC). 


At the Base as of June l, 1947, there were one hundred 
and eighty~one Marshallese officially living at the Labor 
Camp, including USCC employees. Of these one hundred and 
seven worked for Military Government, fifty-eight were 
trainees in the Teacher's Training School or hospital and 
sixteen worked for USCC. The Military Government had a wage 
scale of six categories, VI being the highest paid job. 
Of the one hundred and sixty-five on the pay roll, excluding USCC, 
the distribution was as follows: 


56 plus 2 Trainees (41 school 
15 hospital - plus 2) 


Catepory Number 
Medical Aide lc -- ($10 per month) 
Medical Aide 2c 3 ($ 8 per month) 
Medical Aide 3c 2 ($ 6 per month) 


oO 


Medical Aide 4c ($ 5 per month) 


Nurse 1 ($ 5 per month) 
(In own village, $30) 


Nurse's Aide 3 ($ 5 per month) 


Two special medical aides also worked as interpreters and so got 
more money. These fifty-eight people got subsistence as well 
as their pay. 








Category 


107 Military I 
Government 


IA 
If 


£ad 


IV 


IVA 


These peopie did not get subsistence. 
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Number 


($5-10 per month, boys 
under 16) 


(35-10 per month, domestics) 


($20 per month - unskilled 
labor ) 


(t20-25 per month - semi- 
skilled) 


($25-30 per month, skilled 
artisans) 


($30-35 per month, super- 
visory) 


($15=36 per month, cleri- 
cal) 


($20-75 per month, pro- 
fessional) 


As far as I know, the distribution of mixed-bloods was as 


follows: 
Catepory 


I 
Ts 
Il 


sa5 


VI 


Medical Aide lec 


Number 


55 
oe 


27 


Mixed-Bloods 


S(t) out of 33 
3(?) out of 32 
5(?) out of 27 
2 out of 4 
2 out of 3 


6 out of 8 
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5 1 
2 0 
6 0 
1 0 
3 O 
2 2 


Medical Aide 2c 

Medical Aide 3c 

Medical Aide 4c 

Nurse 

Nurse's Aide 

Special inter- 
preters and 


Medical Aides 


As far as the USCC figures are concerned, the system varied 
slightly. 


Number Mixed-dloods 
At $85/month 1 1 
At $60/month 2 0 
At $40/month 1 0 
At $28/month 10 2 
At $20/month 2 1 


In August, there were two hundred and four on the Labor Camp 
payroll but the proportions remained about the same. It is 
clear from these figures that whereas the percentage of mixed- 
bloods was not as high as might be expected, those holding the 
higher vositions in the jobs with Military Government and USCC, 
in general are mixed-oloods, or were on June ist. The Mar- 
shallese man in charge of the Teacher's Training School was a 
mixed-biood, The school students, however, were not pre- 
dominantly mixed-blood. In USCC the highest position in native 
hands was a mixed-blood. 


Several of the highest paid of the mixed-bloods, as well 
as others, live in the "sgilbertese village". It was said that 
the Marshallese at the Base live in the Labor Camp, but not 
all do. On a separate part of the island, a mile or so from 
the government camp and the Labor Camp is a group of houses, 
aoandoned quonset huts, l:nown as the "Gilbertese village." 
Tnis is a group of Likiep psople joined to a group of mixed- 
bloods, who are not Gilbertese, but to whom the name "Gilbertese" 
has been applied because many of them were educated in the Gil- 
berts in Catholic Schools. This whole group is Catholic. As 
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was said before, there are very few Catholics in the Marshalls, 
only a few at Arno and most of the Likiep group. The fact 

that the people in the Giibertese village are Catholic further em- 
phasizes their difference from the rest of the native group. 


Militery Government has made several attempts to get the 
Gilbertese village to move to the Labor Camp, but the Gilbertese 
village strongly resists attempts to make them move into the 
Camp with the other lhiarshallese,. It is inconvenient for Mili- 
tary Government to go to wick them up in a truck in the morn- 
ing, take them back at lunch time, bring them back for after- 
noon work, and then return them at night, but they will not 
move, Among them are some men valuabie to Military Government 
so their desires have so far been respected. 


In a way this group is representative of the Likiep people 
of the whole Marshalls -- the people described by Mason. 
Their differences as a group are recognized by the other Mar- 
shallese and by these people themselves. They consider them- 
selves superior to the other Marshallese, and other mixed- 
bloods. It is startling the first time one hears them refer 
to the other Marshallese as "those natives". One day I asked 
one of the women from the "Gilbertese village" who was the 
head of the Teacher's Training School (a mixed-blood who is 
not from the Giibertese village but who is well known by both 
natives and Military Government, and an exceptional person 
whom she must have known well), she replied, "Oh, some native." 
Many of this group feel that they are not being given due 
recognition by Military Government. Mason states that in 1946 
he noticed no resentment of mixed-bloods being placed in 
supervisory position, At Majuro Military Government Base 
there have been several incidents which indicate that there is 
some resentment. Marshallese men refused to work on a ship 
which one of the Gilbertese village men was piloting. I was 
told that the Marshallese are afraid of the PX store keeper, 
a Gilbertese village man. My evidence points to there being 
some resentment on the part of the Marshallese, not to working 
for mixed-bioods in general, but to working for the Likiep group. 


I was told many times when I was in the Gilbertese village 
that in Likiep everyone works hard, unlike the "lazy natives. 
There is much emphasis among these people on material wealth 
and the work which means money to accumulate it, as Mason 
points out. One family in the Gilbertese village had a battery 
radio set, the same family sat at table for meals and slept on 
beds while it is Marshallese custom and the custom of the other 
mixed-bloods to sit on the floor to eat, and to sleep on mats. 


Mason says, "No stigma attaches to the term 'half~caste! 
or to the fact of mixed-blood. Rather it implies a certain 
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prestige and recognition of the advantage which goes with even 
a small part of foreign blood in a social environment dominated 
by foreigners." I feel that this is a better description of 
how the Likiep people feel about themselves, than how the 
Marshallese feel about them or about mixed-bloods in general. 


From the Likien people whom I knew and from Mason's ac- 
count, it would seem that the Likiep people are the only 
mixecd-blood group in the Marshalls who fit the stereo-type 
of marginal mixed-blocds. They feel superior to the natives, 
and try to identify as much as possible with the outside group, 
but can not be part of that group either. They are marginal 
to both. They attempt to raise thetr position by standing 
on those "below" them. They try to imitate the ruling group 
by living in the style of the foreigners as much as possible. 
They value formal education given by the outsiders as it gives 
them a means of acquiring more of the habits and customs of 
the upper group. Because their connection with the outside 
group comes from a man they emphasize this patrilineal line 
and at the same time imitate the conjugal family grouping of 
the outside group. Furthermore, the conjugal family is smaller 
than a lineage group usually and makes possible greater mobility, 
the individuals are not held back by the weight of many in the 
family group. They imitate superficial habits as well as 
basic family patterns. They eat with knives and forks, wear 
shoes even in the villages, tell all foreigners of their many 
contacts with other foreigners, they are anxious about their 
position. 


The acculturation picture in the Marshalls has made pos- 
sible the separate striving of the Likiep people in the direc- 
tion of more trade goods, houses with glass windows, a knowledge 
of boat building from blueprints, an opportunity to apprentice 
on trading ships. It is now to be presumed that if the present 
administration does not support the trade stores, keeps the 
military bases separate - as at Kwajalein - from the native 
group, frustrates striving, the Likiep people will be the first 
and the most bitter in resenting it, For they now have a 
position between the ruling group and the natives and their 
interest is centered in learning more and more about the 
Americans, the ruling group. 


The attitude of the ‘American administration further com- 
plicates this situation. Of course, such an attitude is diff- 
cult to generalize, but two points are important here. (1) In 
general the men in the administration have no conception of a 
culture based on elders who are the repository of the culture 
and the foundation of the society. They tend to promote and 
encourage young people, especially young people who have a 
knowledge of English. Those most American, are considered 
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most intelligent, and most worthy of uttention. (2) As has 

so often been nointed out, they are caught in the American dilem- 
me of contradictory beliefs - their democratic pattern tells 

them all people must be considered as basically equal, at the 
same tire they feel that white Americans are the most advanced 
form of human peing, and thus, a mixed-blooad of European an- 
cestry, is a step above the native Marshallese. This applies 
more or less to the Japenese mixed=-bloods, too, By doth counts, 
mixed-bloods are singled out. 


To summserize the situation at the Base at Majuro. Majuro 
Base, unlikxe the only other American base in the Marshalls, 
Kwajaiein, is mainly occupied with administration of native 
affairs. At Kwajalein the base is mainly concerned with Navy 
air and ship traffic. At Majuro, the Marshallese are learning 
to be teachers, medical aides, nurses, to work in their own 
villages. Here, also, men are iearning trades which are only 
useful in the American camps. In many cases, those who go to 
the schcol, the hospital or to work for the base are chosen by 
the chiefs of their viliages in a way as their personal rep- 
resentatives to see what the American administration is doing. 
However, those wio learn most ranidly, who know the most 
Hnglish, and wno are ambitious to sdvance are the ones most 
admired by the American officials. Here we see the beginning 
of a new group with power in a wav different from German and 
Jepanese times, So far the mixed=bloods have held many of the 
best positions; these mixed-bloods have been both Likiep people 
and others. The USCC supercargo man at Majuro is a mixed-blood, 
as is the Marshallese head of the Teacher's Training School, the 
PX store keeper, the head of the native garage crew, the best 
mecical aide, etc. As has been said, so far the only group 
which stands out as different or special is the Likiep group. 

f the native social structure continues to break down, perhers 
he new leaders, however, will be mixed-bloods since they are 
at the top of the extra-liarshallese group. ‘As we have shown, 
the social structure of the Marshallese has until now been 
strong enough to prevent a new group's having power. 


Wiajuro Village 


In the village across the lagoon, the nicture is slightly 
different. Of the eight hundred and thirty-seven people in the 
village at the time of my count, sixty-two, including children, 
were mixed-vdloods,. 


It is impossible to distinguish these sixty-two by dress, 
house-type, food habits or wealth. With the great variety of 
physical type among the native Marshallese, they are not easily 
distinguishable physically either. These people wear the same 








clothes as all the villagers, the men, blue jeans and shirts, 
the women modified mother hubbards. The clothes are not 
Cistinguishable by style or material. This is equally true 
of tne houses in which these people live. In outside appear- 
ance and in inside furnishing, they are very much like the 
other houses of the village. Since the village is so close 
to the base, many of the houses are made of scrap from the 
base - corrugated iron roofing, screening, boards. Conse- 
quently, some of the houses of men who have worked at the 
base are slightly more elaborate, but houses, which are not 
ruch worked on by the Marshallese on any circumstances, are 
not outstanding in the case of the mixed-bloods. As we saw 
before in the discussion of the Marshallese customs, the 
mixed=-bloods tend to fit into the social organization without 
having special vositions, they fit into the bwij, clan, class 
system, through their positions inherited from their mothers. 


It might be supposed from what was said about the Base 
that the positions in the church, the dispensary, the stores, 
the town council, the school in the village might be filled 
by mixecd-bloods, but this is not the case, excenvt in the case 
of the church where the missionary's main interpreter was a 
mixed-blood. I think this situation can be accounted for by 
the fact that those mixed-bioods who were interested in working 
with the Americans were able to find jobs at the base and sn 
were not in this village which was so near to the Base. 


However, even when all this is said about the mixed-bloods 
of the village, I feel that the group can be divided into 
Your categories. These categories apply only to Majuro village 
as they are given, but i feel that tney are typical of the 
whole liershalls situation, including the Base which is dis- 
cussed above and the other atolls and the Kwajalein Base. 


The four categories are: 
1, The veople of the Likiep groun. 


2. The descendents of the man who came to the Mar- 
shalls as a sailor and stayed as a missionary, Carl Heine. 


Se The descendants of various German, English, Japsn- 
ese and Chinese traders who stayed in the islands for several 
years apiece, some of them for many years. 


4, Mixed-bloods whose fathers were merely passing 
through as American or Japanese military or short-stay traders 
and did not have any affect upon their offspring in a cultural 
way. 
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The distribution of the sixty-two would be- in (1) three -- with 
others of the group away from Likiep at the Majuro naval base 
and Kwajalein naval base; (2) four - with others prominent in 
the native church and schools all over the Marshalls and one 
head of the Teacher's Training School at Majuro; (3) thirty-two 
- with reiated reonle at the naval base at Majuro; (4) eight. 
The others of the sixty-two are the descendants of a man from 
the Celebes who has lived in the Marshalls since German times. 
During German times he was a sailor on a German ship and, I 
guess, at one time part of a German military or police unit in 


the Carolines. 


It would be fair to say that the Marshallese make no 
Giscriminatory distinctions in terms of physical differences of 
peoples. They have no concepts of all white people's being bad, 
or a mixture of types being bad or of one race's being superior 
to another. 


Of the four groups mentioned above: (1) is largely dis- 
cussed under the section on the base. This is the group which 
is coming more and more to be in the stereo-type position of 
mixed-bloods with a marginal position intermediately between 
the white group and the native Marshallese; (2) this group, 
descended from Carl Heine, is the largest family of mixed-bloods 
which has stuck quite closely to education and the mission 
churches and schools. Carl Heine was the only missionary or 
teacher who had a native wife as far as we know. He had two 
Marshallese wives and nine children. He must have been a strong 
character and a great influence. Many of the Marshallese 
pastors and teachers come from this family and many of them 
speak good English. Groups 1 and 2 show how easily three people 
are able to affect so small a population of ten thousand pro- 
foundly. Of course, all the other factors of acculturation were 
in process at the same time but the effect was really very great. 
The group descended from Carl Heine make a distinct group in 
Marshellese society, but do not show the exclusiveness and con- 
tempt which the Likiep people show, The men who bought Likiep 
were traders with the ideals or business and wealth propelling 
them. In their descendants ther instilled the ideals for which 
they stood - the western emphasis on material wealth and ad- 
vancement. They taught their children that ther were better 
than the Marshallese. Carl Heine, from what we know of hin, 
had a different motivation - one much more closely tied in with 
Marshallese society. 


This group, too, however, is more western in outlook than 
most Marshallese, or the mixed-bloods of groups (3) and (4). 
Education, formal education, has great value for them; strictness 
with chiidren, alien to Marshallese culture, is part of the 
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training which this group feels important; frugality and hard 
work are values considered good in their own right, contrary 

to warshallese custom. From both training and experience 

they know much about behavior acceptable to Europeans. To the 
extent to which leaders are developing in extra-larshallese cul- 
ture, in schools, in medicine, in churches, the Heine group is 
at the top. The native head of the Teacher's Training School is 
one of this group. Many of the pastors and teachers of the 
Mershallese church come from this group. Several Heines nave 
taught in the mission school on Kusaie and Jaluit. 


Group 5 is an interesting group: here are found mixed- 
bloods whose fathers or grandfathers were both Oriental and 
European. For Majuro village, four men must be mentioned of 
late years, perhaps a couple of others earlier. Of late years: 
Fleming, Tomlinson, Milne, and Kaneko. Earlier perhaps, 'Wasbo" 
and "Baker," but they are lost in the past. Of the four from 
late vears, we have described ail except Miine with the dis- 
cussion of the trade stores, These men all lived for years vith 
their Marshallese families and in the course of time taught them 
languages, points of view, skills, extra-Marshallese. It is not 
possible to see any special distinction made between Japanese 
and European mixed-bloods in this group. It is from this group 
that the Americans occasionally pick "promising" young men. And 
it is also from this group that an occasional person leaves to 
join the Likiep group. 


The members of Group 4 are indistinguishable from Marshall- 
ese except for the fact of their father's being non-Marshallese,. 


Conclusion 


This study can be seen in general to agree with Keesing 
that "slow infiltration of alien blood" has been the rule in 
the Marshalls. However, the mixed-blood group is not a 
homogeneous one, as has been pointed out. Likien, especially, 
is different. Mason, this study feels, occasionally speaks in 
general of the mixed-bloods of the Marshalls when he means more 
especially the Likiep group. This Likiep group has the stereo- 
type characteristics of marginal mixed-bloods. It is a strong 
influence in the direction of changes in material goods, wth 
its emphasis on wealth and trade. For years the Likiep people 
have done private trading and are anxious to return to it with 
new ships and new goods. Today the only privately owned store 
in the Marshalls is on Likiep. This ground, as hiason says, is 
an influence in the direction of private property, greater 
wealth and western skills, 
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More a part of the native community, but still a group in- 
fluential in change is the Heine group. The influence of this 
group is toward western ideas and values through its leadership 
in church, schools and hospitals. Other mixed-bloods follow 
the pattern suggested by Keesing of slow disappearance into the 
native group, or, in some cases, they join the Likiep or Heine 
group. 


The new acculturation picture outlined in Chapter V, I 
feel, makes the extra-lMarshallese forces in the Marshalls more 
important than they have been in the past. With the present 
situation, it can be predicted that the Heine and Likiep groups 
will play im ortant roles in the changes which are taking vlace, 
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